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PREFACE. 


In  the  First  Book  of  this  series,  the  pupil  has  been 
carried  through  the  range  of  the  various  words  of 
one  syllable.  In  this,  the  Second  Book,  the  pupil 
is  carried  on  from  words  of  one  syllable  to  those  of 
two  and  three  syllables ;  and  the  same  principle  has 
been  adopted,  namely,  the  combination  of  interest 
and  improvement. 

The  lessons  have  been  carefully  graduated,  com- 
mencing at  first  with  Nursery  Tales  and  Rhymes 
such  as  will  be  most  acceptable  to  the  young  mind, 
and  advancing  to  Fables  and  Anecdotes,  and  Stories 
illustrating  some  great  moral  truth.  The  words  at 
first  are  as  simple  and  easy  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them,  and  they  gradually  become  longer  and  more 
difficult,  while  the  interest  is  maintained  by  the 
lessons  never  being  wearisome,  but  in  all  cases 
light  and  cheerful 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  reader,  all  words  of 
more  than  one  syllable  are  divided,  in  order  that 
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they  may,  as  in  tlie  First  Book,  be  read  at  sight, 
and  thus  prevent  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  when  he  comes  to  a  word  somewhat  longer 
than  usual.  As  the  lessons  advance  this  practice  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  discontinued,  and  simple  words, 
such  as  very,  many,  about,  and  so  on,  are  not 
divided,  as  it  is  supposed  the  pupil  wiU  by  that 
time  have  fully  mastered  them. 

The  engravings  have  been  carefully  prepared  for 
the  various  lessons  in  this  Book,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  wiU  be  found  a  valuable  auxiliary  both  for  fix- 
ing the  subjects  in  the  memory,  and  for  awakening 
an  interest  in  what  they  illustrate.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  early  impressions,  such  as  may  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  young  mind  by  many  of  these  illus- 
trations, are  long  retained  in  the  memory,  and  help 
powerfully  to  form  the  judgment  necessary  to  guide 
the  pupil  in  after  years. 

Toronto,  18C7. 
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PART  FIRST. 


MIN-NIE. 

Leaen  your  les-sons  well  to-day, 

Lit-tle  Min-nie ; 
Then  we  will  have  mer-ry  play, 

Min-iiie !  Min-nie ! 
Now  first  say  your  A,  B,  C ; 
Then  count  your  num-bers,  One,  Two,  Three ; 
Then  your  ver-ses  say  to  nie, 

Miu-nie ! 
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You  are  but  a  lit-tle  one, 

Min-uie !  Min-nie ! 
And  you  like  best  play  and  fun, 

Lit-tle  Min-nie. 
But  it  can't  be  al-ways  play ; 
Not  to  work  through-out  the  day, 
Would  be  wast-ing  time  a-way, 

Min-nie ! 

— Summer  So7igs. 


ROB-IN  RED-BREAST  AND  PUSS-Y  CAT. 

Lit-tle  Rob-in  Red-breast 
Sat  up-on  a  tree. 
Up  went  puss-y  cat, 
And  down  went  he. 
Down  came  puss-y  cat, 
And  a-way  Rob-in  ran  : 
Says  lit-tle  Rob-in  Red-breast, 
Cutch  me  if  you  can. 

Lit-tlo  Rol)-in  Red-breast 
Juiiip'd  upon  a  wall ; 
RuHs-y  cat  junip'd  af-tcr  lilm, 
And  ul-niost  got  n  fall. 
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Lit-tle  Rob-in  chirp'd  and  sang. 
And  what  did  puss-y  say  ? 
Puss-y  cat  said  Myow, 
And  Rob-in  jump'd  a-way. 


THE  BOYS  AND  THE  FROGS. 

Some  boys  went  one  day  to  play  by  the  edge  of  a 
pond,  and  they  threw  stones  into  it  for  fun.  Now 
this  pond  was  full  of  frogs,  and  when  the  boys 
threw  in  a  stone,  it  hit  them.  Then  one  of  the  frogs 
put  up  its  wail  out  of  the  pond,  and  said,  "  Pray,  do 
not  pelt  us  so." 

"  We  are  on-ly  play-ing,"  said  one  of  the  thought- 
less boys. 

"  True,"  said  the  frog  ;  "  but  the  stones  you  throw 
hurt  us  all  the  same.  What  is  play  to  you  is  death 
to  us." 

We  should  take  care  when  we  play  that  our  fun 
hurts  no  one. 

Lit-tle  chil-dren,  nev-er  give 
Pain  to  things  that  feel  and  live. 
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KIT-TY  AND  MOUS-IE. 

Once  there  was  a  lit-tle  Kit-ty, 

Whit-er  than  snow ; 
In  the  barn  he  used  to  fro-lic 

Long  time  ago. 

In  the  barn,  a  lit-tle  Mous-ie 

Kan  to  and  fro ; 
For  she  heard  the  Kit-ty  com-ing 

Long  time  ago. 

Two  black  eyes  had  lit-tle  Elit-ty, 

Black  as  a  sloe ; 
And  they  spied  the  lit-tle  Mous-ie, 

Long  time  ago. 

Four  soft  paws  had  lit-tle  Kit-ty, 

Paws  soft  as  dough, 
And  they  caught  the  lit-tle  Mous-io 

Long  time  aga 

Nine  pearl  teeth  had  lit-tle  Kit-fy, 

All  in  a  row ; 
And  they  bit  the  lit-tlo  Mous-ie 

Long  time  ago. 

When  the  teeth  bit  lit-tle  Mous-io, 
Mous-ie  cried  out  "  Oh  I " 
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But  she  got  a-way  from  Kit-ty 
Long  time  ago. 

— Little  Susy's  Six  Bivthdai/s 


THE  THOUGHT-LESS  LAMB. 

A  lamb,  who  lived  in  a  fold  with  all  the  lambs  and 
sheep  on  the  farm,  said  to  his  moth-er :  "  Moth-er, 
may  I  not  go  out  of  the  fold  into  the  wide  field  ?" 

"  No,  my  child,"  said  the  old  sheep ;  "  there  is  a 
wolf  out  there,  and  he  might  see  you.  The  field, 
you  see  is  large,  and  you  might  be  lost  there,  and 
not  find  your  way  back." 
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"  I  do  not  fear  the  wolf,  and  I  know  I  should  be 
able  to  find  my  way  back,"  said  the  pet  lamb  ;  "  I 
hate  to  be  shut  up  in  a  fold  all  day  and  all  night." 

"  Go,  go,"  said  its  moth-er,  "  play  with  the  oth-er 
lambs,  and  frisk  your  long  tail ;  it  will  be  cut  off 
one  of  these  days,  and  then  you  will  have  no  tail  to 
frisk  ;  then  you  wUl  wish  for  it  a-gain." 

"Shall  I  be  wise  like  you  when  I  lose  my  tail?" 
said  the  lamb. 

"  Yes,  you  will,"  said  the  moth-er  sheep ;  "  lambs 
grow  wise  when  that  time  comes.  How  can  you 
play  when  you  have  no  tail  to  play  with  ?" 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  lamb,  and  off  he  ran  to 
play.  But  he  did  not  play  long,  for  he  went  to  the 
side  of  the  fold  to  look  through  at  the  field,  and  he 
felt  sad  that  he  could  not  get  out.  At  last,  one 
night  he  found  the  gate  open,  and  when  the  sheep- 
dog was  not  near,  he  ran  out,  and  hid  a-mong  tlio 
bushes. 

All  the  sheep  and  the  lambs  in  the  fold  went  to 
sleep,  but  the  lamb  in  the  field  out-side  ran  and 
jumped  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 

"  Oh,  this  is  nice !"  said  the  lamb  ;  "  I  am  glad  I 
came  out  of  the  fold.  My  moth-er  is  not  so  wise  as 
I  am,  al-though  she  has  not  a  tail.  Ah  I  ah !  an 
old  sheej)  is  not  so  wise  as  a  young  lamb." 

Then  he  jumped  and  ran  till  ho  was  far  a- way 
fnmi  tlic  fold,  and  could  not  see  it.  But  for  a  long 
time  ho  could  still  hear  tlio  sheep-dog  say  "  Bow- 
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WOW."  He  was  close  by  the  fold  to  watch  the  sheep. 
He  did  not  know  that  one  lamb  had  run  off,  or  he 
would  have  said  "  Bow-wow,"  and  run  to  find  him. 
At  last  the  moon  did  not  shine,  and  it  grew  very  dark 
The  lamb  said,  "I  will  go  to  sleep;"  but  he  was 
cold,  for  the  old  sheep  was  not  there  to  keep  him 
warm,  and  he  could  not  sleep. 

Then  he  got  up  and  went  on,  but  it  was  so  dark 
that  he  did  not  see  a  bush  full  of  sharp  thorns.  His 
wool  caught  in  the  thorns,  and  he  could  not  get  out. 
He  be-gan  to  cry  a-loud,  and  then  the  wild  wolf 
heard  him. 

"Ah !  ah !"  said  he,  "a  stray  lamb;  that  will  be  good 
for  me,"  and  he  gave  such  a  loud  howl  that  it  made 
the  lamb  trem-ble  with  fear,  for  he  knew  what  it  was. 

"  Oh,  poor  me  ! "  he  said,  "  here  is  the  wild  wolf ; 
I  shall  die,  and  it  will  be  all  my  own  fault,  for  I 
would  not  mind  what  my  moth-er  said.  Oh,  if  I 
were  on-ly  safe  back  in  the  fold,  I  would  nev-er 
leave  it  a-gain." 

Soon  the  wolf  came  near ;  his  howl  was  loud,  for 
it  was  close  by ;  but  some  one  else  heard  the  wolf 
howl  as  well  as  the  silly  lamb.  It  was  the  dog  who 
took  care  of  the  fold ;  he  gave  a  loud  bark,  and  it 
brought  the  shep-herd  with  his  gun.  He,  too,  heard 
the  lamb  cry  and  the  wolf  howl,  and  he  ran  quick-ly 
in-to  the  wood.  There  he  found  the  lamb  stuck  fast 
in  the  bush,  and  he  pulled  off  the  sharp  thorns,  and 
spoke  kind  words  to  him,  and  took  him  up  in  his 
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arms,  and  bore  him  back  to  the  fold  You  may  be 
sure  he  was  glad  to  be  safe  a-gaiU)  and  to  lie  down 
snug-ly  by  the  side  of  his  moth-er, 

"  How  now,"  said  the  old  sheep,  "  where  have  you 
been,  you  sil-ly  young  lamb?" 

"  I  was  so  f ool-ish  as  to  go  out  into  the  fields,"  said 
the  lamb)  "  and  the  wild  wolf  came  up  to  eat  me." 

"  I  said  he  would  come,"  said  the  old  sheep,  "  and 
you  now  see  how  fool-ish  it  was  of  you  to  go  out  at 
night." 

"  Yes/'  said  the  lamb,  who  still  shook  with  fear, 
"  I  was  fool-ish,  but  I  shall  be  wise  now,  for  I  have 
had  the  half  of  my  ^eece  torn  off,  and  that  must  be 
the  same  as  los-ing  your  tail." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  the  old  sheep,  and  then 
they  both  went  to  sleep.  But  the  lamb  did  not  run 
out  of  the  fold  any  more,  and  the  wolf  had  to  do 
with-out  any  sup-per  that  night,  and  did  not  like  it 
at  all. 


THE  LAMB'S  LUL-LA-BY. 

The  pret-ty  lit'-tlo  lambs  that  lie 
And  sleep  up-on  the  grass, 

Have  none  to  sing  them  lul-la-by, 
But  the  night  winds  as  they  pass. 

While  I,  a  hap-py  lit-tlo  maid, 
Bid  dual'  pa-pa  good-night ; 
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And  in  my  crib  so  warm  am  laid, 
And  tuck'd  up  snug  and  tight. 

And  then  some  pret-ty  hymn  Ann  sings, 

Un-til  to  sleep  I  go ; 
But  the  young  help-less  lambs,  poor  things, 

Have  none  to  lull  them  so. 

Haste,  kind  mam-ma,  and  call  them  here. 

Where  they  '11  be  warm  as  I ; 
For  in  the  chil-ly  fields,  I  fear. 

Be-fore  the  morn  they  '11  die. 


Mother 

The  lambs  sleep  in  the  fields,  'tis  true, 

With-out  a  lul-la-by ; 
And  yet  they  are  as  warm  as  you, 

Be-neath  a  sum-mer  sky. 
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They  choose  some  dry  and  grass-y  spot, 

Be-neath  the  shad-y  trees  ; 
To  oth-er  songs  they  lis-ten  not 

Than  the  sooth-ing  even-ing  breeze. 

And  when  the  night  is  bit-ter  cold, 
The  shep-herd  comes  with  care, 

And  leads  them  to  his  peace-ful  fold, 
They  're  safe  and  shel-ter'd  there. 

How  hap-py  are  the  lambs,  my  love, 
How  safe  and  calm  they  rest  I 

But  you  a  Shep-herd  have  a-bove. 
Of  all  kind  shep-herds  best. 

His  lambs  He  gath-ers  in  His  arms, 

And  in  His  bo-som  bears ; 
How  blest,  how  safe  from  all  a-larms. 

Each  child  His  love  who  shares ! 

Oh,  if  you  '11  be  His  gen-tle  child, 

And  lis-ten  to  His  voice, 
Be  lov-ing,  du-ti-ful,  and  mild, 

How  will  mam-ma  re-joice  I 

— Mary  Lundie  Duncan. 
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THE  TWO  GOATS. 


Two  kind  goats  al-ways  lived  in  peace,  and  tried 
to  help  each  oth-er.  One  goat  was  ill,  and  the  oth-er 
brought  him  green  herbs  from  a  field  far  off;  the 
sick  goat  ate  the  herbs,  and  they  cured  him. 

The  oth-er  goat  had  a  pret-ty  lit-tle  kid,  whom 
she  loved  dear-ly.  One  day  when  the  goat  had  gone 
out,  a  rude  boy  came  to  take  the  kid ;  but  the  goat 
who  had  been  ill,  and  was  cured  by  the  herbs,  poked 
the  boy  with  his  horns  un-til  he  ran  away,  and  took 
good  care  of  the  kid  till  its  moth-er  came  home. 

Once  when  these  two  goats  were  out  tra-vel-ling, 
they  met  in  the  mid-die  of  a  very  nar-row  bridge, 
just  as  the  two  ill-na-tured  goats  did,  but  Uiey  did 
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not  push  each  oth-er  in-to  the  wat-er.  No  1  They 
stood  still  a  mo-ment,  to  try  wheth-er  they  could  go 
back  safe-ly.  When  they  found  they  could  not  turn 
round,  one  of  them  crouched  down  on  the  bridge, 
and  let  the  oth-er  walk  o-ver  his  back. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  goat  who  had  to  walk 
on  the  oth-er,  took  care  to  step  soft-ly,  and  not  to 
hurt  so  kind  a  friend. 

Thus  they  both  got  safe-ly  over  the  bridge ;  and 
all  who  knew  them  loved  the  two  kind  ^oats. 


TWO  OTH-ER  GOATS. 

Two  goats,  who  had  long  fed  to-geth-er  in  a  mea- 
dow, set  out  to  take  a  jour-ney  a-cross  the  moun- 
tains. One  goat  went  one  way,  and  the  other  went 
an-oth-er  way. 

Af-ter  some  time  they  met  again,  but  a  stream  of 
wa-ter  ran  be-tween  them  ;  and  o-ver  the  stream  was 
laid  a  plank  of  wood,  so  nar-row  that  there  was  only 
just  room  for  one  goat  to  cross  at  a  time. 

Now  these  goats  were  proud,  and  ncith-er  of  them 
was  will-ing  to  let  the  oth-er  cross  fust.  "  I  liave  as 
good  a  right  to  the  biidgu  as  you  have,"  said  the 
one.  "  The  bridge  was  as  much  made  fur  me  as 
for  you,"  said  the  oth-er. 

Thus  tliey  (iuar-relled  for  some  time,  until  at  last 
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one  goat  set  his  foot  on  the  plank,  and  the  otli-er  did 
the  same.  They  looked  very  fierce  at  each  oth-er,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  I  will  go  on  in  spite  of  you." 

And  so  they  did ;  but  when  they  met  in  the 
mid-die,  there  was  no  room  for  them  to  pass ;  so 
they  both  slipt  into  tlie  wa-ter,  and  were  drowned. 


LIT^TLE  DICK. 

Who  taps  so  at  the  win-do w-pane  ? 

Oh,  it  is  pret-ty  Dick ; 
"  Do  please  to  let  me  in,"  he  says 

"And  give  nie  crumbs  to  pick." 
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"  It  is  SO  very  cold  out  here, 
And  such  a  deep,  deep  snow  ; 

I  can-not  find  a  sin-gle  worm, 
And  don't  know  where  to  go." 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  then,  pret-ty  Dick, 
And  warm  your  bright  red  breast ; 

I  '11  give  you  all  my  piece  of  cake. 
And  make  you  a  snug  nest." 

But  now  the  sun  shines  out  a-gain, 
The  snow  is  near-ly  gone  ; 

And  Dick  taps  soft-ly  at  the  pane, 
And  says,  "  I  would  be  gone." 

**  I  love  the  sun  so  ver-y  much, 
I  love  the  sweet  spring  air ; 

Please  let  me  fly  out  on  the  tree, 
I  *11  sing  to  you  from  there." 

"  Yes,  fly  a-way,  my  pret-ty  Dick, 
We  want  no  cap-tivo  here  ; 

Go  sing  your  songs  up-on  the  tree, 
You  '11  come  a-gain  next  year." 
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THE  THEEE  BEAES. 


Once  up-on  a  time  there  were  three  bears,  who 
lived  to-geth-er  in  a  house  of  their  own,  near  a 
wood.  One  of  them  was  a  lit-tle,  small,  wee  bear ; 
and  one  was  a  mid-die-sized  bear ;  and  the  oth-er 
was  a  great  huge  bear. 

They  had  each  a  bowl  for  their  por-ridge — a 
lit-tle  bowl  for  the  lit-tle,  small,  wee  bear ;  a  mid- 
dle-sized bowl  for  the  mid-die  bear;  and  a  great 
bowl  for  the  great  huge  bear. 

And  they  had  each  a  chair  to  sit  in — a  lit-tle 
oUair  for  the  lit-tle,  small,  wee  bear;  a  mid-die- 
sized  chair  for  the  mid-die  bear  ;  and  a  great  chair 
for  the  great  huge  bear. 
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And  they  had  each  a  bed  to  sleep  in — a  Ht-tle 
bed  for  the  lit-tle,  small,  wee  bear ;  a  mid-die-sized 
bed  for  the  mid-die  bear ;  and  a  great  bed  for  the 
great  huge  bear. 

One  day  af-ter  they  had  made  the  por-ridge  for 
their  break-fast,  and  poured  it  iu-to  their  bowls, 
they  walked  out  in-to  the  wood  while  the  por- 
ridcre  was  cool-in<j:. 

While  the  bears  were  out  walk-ing,  a  lit-tle  girl, 
named  Sil-ver-hair,  came  in-to  the  house. 

First  she  looked  in  at  the  win-dow,  and  then  she 
peeped  in  at  the  key-hole,  and  see-ing  no  one,  she 
lift-ed  the  latch. 

The  dojor  was  not  bolt-ed,  be-cause  the  bears  were 
good  bears.  They  did  no-body  any  harm  ;  so  they 
never  fan-cied  that  any-body  would  harm  them. 

Well,  lit-tle  Sil-ver-hair  o-pened  the  door  and 
went  in,  and  well  pleased  was  she  when  she  saw  the 
por-ridge  on  the  ta-ble. 

If  she  had  been  a  well-bred  lit-tle  girl,  she  would 
have  wait-ed  till  the  bears  came  home ;  and  then 
per-baps  they  would  have  asked  her  to  break-fast, 
for  they  were  good  bears. 

So,  first  she  tust-ed  tiio  por-ridge  of  the  great, 
huge  bear,  and  that  was  too  hot  for  her.  Then  she 
tast-cd  the  ])or-ridge  of  the  mid-die  boar,  and  that 
was  too  cold  for  her.  Then  slie  went  to  the  por- 
ridge of  the  lit-tle,  small,  wos  bear,  and  tast-cd  that ; 
end  that  was  ncitli-or  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  but 
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just  right.  She  liked  it  so  well  that  she  ate  it 
all  up. 

Then  lit-tle  Sil-ver-hair  sat  down  on  the  chair  of 
the  great,  huge  bear,  and  that  was  too  hard  for  her. 
Then  she  sat  down  on  the  chair  of  the  mid-die  bear, 
and  that  was  too  soft  for  her.  Then  she  sat  down 
on  the  chair  of  the  lit-tle,  small,  wee  bear,  and  that 
was  neith-er  too  hard  nor  too  soft,  but  just  right; 
so  she  seat-ed  her-self  in  it.  There  she  sat  till  the 
bot-tom  of  the  chair  fell  out,  and  down  she  came 
plump  upon  the  ground. 

Lit-tle  Sil-ver-hair  then  went  up-stairs  into  the 
bed-room  where  the  three  bears  slept.  First  she  lay 
down  up-on  the  bed  of  the  great,  huge  bear,  and  that 
was  too  high  at  the  head  for  her.  Next  she  lay 
down  up-on  the  bed  of  the  mid-die  bear,  and  that 
was  too  high  at  the  foot  for  her.  Then  she  lay  down 
up-on  the  bed  of  the  lit-tle,  small,  wee  bear ;  and 
that  was  neith-er  too  high  at  the  head  nor  at  the 
foot,  but  just  right.  So  she  cov-ered  her-self  up 
cos-i-ly,  and  lay  there  till  she  fell  fast  a-sleep. 

By  this  time  the  three  bears  thought  their  por- 
ridge would  be  cool  e-nough ;  so  they  came  home 
to  break-fast.  Now  lit-tle  Sil-ver-hair  had  left  the 
spoon  of  the  great,  huge  bear  stand-ing  in  his  por- 
ridge. 

"  SOME-BODY  HAS  BEEN  AT  MY  POR- 
RIDGE," said  the  great,  huge  bear,  in  his  great, 
rough,  grulf  voice. 
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And  when  the  mid-die  bear  looked  at  his,  he  saw 
that  the  spoon  was  stand-ing  in  it  too. 

"  Some-body  has'  been  at  my  por-eidge,"  said 
the  niid-dle  bear  in  his  mid-die  voice. 

Then  the  lit-tle,  small,  wee  bear  looked  at  his,  and 
there  was  the  spoon  in  the  bowl,  but  the  por-ridge 
was  all  gone. 

"  Some-hodi/  has  been  at  my  por-ridge,  and  has 
eat-en  it  all  up,"  said  the  little,  small,  wee  bear,  in 
Ills  little,  small,  wee  voice.  f 

Up-on  this  the  three  bears  be-gan  to  look  a-boiit 
them  to  find  tiie  thief. 

Now  lit-tle  Sil-ver-liair  had  not  put  the  hard 
cush-ion  straight,  when  she  rose  from  the  chair  of 
the  great,  huge  bear. 

"  SOME-BODY  HAS  BEEN  SIT-TING  IN  MY 
CHAIK,"  said  the  great,  huge  bear,  in  his  great, 
rough,  gruff  voice. 

Lit-tle  Sil-ver-hair  had  squat-ted  down  the  soft 
cu.sh-ion  of  the  mid-die  bear. 

"  Some-body  has  been  sit-ting  in  my  chair," 
said  the  mid-die  bear,  in  his  mid-die  voice. 

And  you  know  what  lit-tle  Sil-ver-hair  had  done 
to  the  tliird  chair. 

"  Some-body  has  been  sit-ting  in  my  chair,  and 
has  sat  the  bot-tom  of  it  out,"  .said  the  little,  small, 
wee  bear,  in  ins  little,  small,  wee  voice. 

So  the  throe  bears  tliought  they  would  search  fur- 
ther, and  they  went  up-stairs  to  their  bed-room. 
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Now  lit-tle  Sil-ver-liair  had  pulled  the  pil-low  off 
the  great,  huge  bear  out  of  its  place. 

"  SOME-BODY  HAS  BEEN  LY-ING  ON  MY 
BED,"  said  the  great,  huge  bear,  in  his  great,  rough, 
gruff  voice. 

And  lit-tle  Sil-ver-hair  had  pulled  the  bol-ster  of 
the  mid-die  bear  out  of  its  place. 

"  SOME-BOUY  HAS  BEEN  LY-ING  ON  MY  BED,"  said 

the  mid-die  bear,  in  his  mid-die  voice. 

And  when  the  lit-tle,  small,  wee  bear  came  to  look 
at  his  bed,  there  was  the  bol-ster  in  its  place,  and 
the  pil-low  in  its  place  on  the  bol-ster,  and  up-on 
the  pil-low  was  lit-tle  Sil-ver-hair's  pret-ty  head, 
which  was  not  in  its  place,  as  she  had  no  bus-i-ness 
there. 

"  Some-body  has  been  ly-ing  in  my  bed,  and  there 
she  is,"  said  the  little,  small,  wee  bear,  in  his  lit-tle, 
small,  wee  voice. 

Lit-tle  Sil-ver-hair  had  heard  in  her  sleep  the 
great,  rough,  gruff  voice  of  the  great,  huge  bear. 
But  she  was  so  fast  a-sleep,  it  was  no  more  to  her 
than  the  roar-ing  of  the  wind  or  the  rum-bling  of 
thun-der. 

She  had  heard  the  mid-die  voice  of  the  mid-die 
bear,  but  it  was  on-ly  as  if  she  bad  heard  some  one 
speak-ing  in  a  dream.  )  'u>oq  'j 

But  when  she  heard  the  lit-tle,  small;  wee  voice  of 
the  little,  small,  wee  bear,  it  was  so  sharp  and  so 
shrill  that  it  a-wak-ened  her  at  once. 
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Up  she  start-ed ;  and  ■when  she  saw  the  three 
bears  on  one  side  of  the  bed,  she  tum-bled  out  at  tlie 
oth-er,  and  ran  to  the  win-dow. 

Now  the  win-dow  was  o-pen,  be-caiise  the  beai's, 
like  good  tid-y  bears  as  they  were,  al-ways  o-pened 
their  bed-room  win-dow  when  they  got  up  in  the 
morn-ing. 

Out  lit-tle  Sil-ver-hair  jumped;  and  a-way  she 
ran  into  the  wood,  and  the  three  bears  nev-er  saw 
any-thing  more  of  her. — Southey. 


THE  LIT-TLE  COW-ARD. 

Why,  here 's  a  fool-ish  lit-tle  man, 
Laugh  at  him,  don-key,  if  you  can ; 
And  cat  and  dog,  and  cow  and  calf, 
Come  every  one  of  you  and  laugh. 

For,  on-ly  think,  he  runs  a-way 
If  hon-est  don-kcy  does  but  bray  ; 
And  when  the  bull  bc-gins  to  bel-low, 
He 's  like  a  cra-zy  lit-tlo  fcl-low. 

The  poor  old  cow  can  hard-ly  pass 
A-long  the  hedge  to  nip  the  gra^s, 
Or  wag  her  tail  to  lash  the  flics, 
But  oti'  ho  runs,  and  out  he  erics. 
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And  when  old  Tray  comes  jump-ing  too, 
With  Bow,  wow,  wow,  for  " How  d'ye  do ?" 
And  means  it  all  for  civ-il  play, 
'Tis  sure  to  make  him  run  away. 

But  all  the  while  you  're  think-ing,  may-be, 
"  Ah !  well,  but  this  must  be  a  ba-by !" 
Oh,  cat  and  dog,  and  cow  and  calf, 
I  'm  not  sur-prised  to  see  you  laugh — • 
He 's  five  years  old,  and  al-most  half. 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  NUTS. 

A  boy  once  saw  a  jar  which  was  full  of  nuts  ;  so 
he  went  and  put  in  his  hand  to  take  some  out.  He 
took  up  as  many  nuts  as  his  hand  could  hold ;  but 
he  could  not  pull  them  out,  for  the  jar  had  a  small 
neck. 

"  Let  go  half  the  nuts,  my  boy,"  said  a  man 
who  stood  near,  "  and  then  try,"  The  boy  did  so, 
and  then  found  he  could  pull  out  his  hand  quite 
easily. 

Do  not  grasp  at  too  much,  or  you  may  lose  all. 


2» 
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THE  CROW  AND  THE  PITCH-ER. 


A  crow,  that  was  very  thirst-y,  flew  to  a  pitch-er, 
liop-ing  to  find  some  wat-er  iu  it.  Wat-er  tliere 
was,  but  80  lil-tle  of  it,  that  with  all  her  ef-forts  the 
j»()or  crow  could  not  so  much  as  wet  the  tip  of  hw 
\n\\. 

"  Nev-cr  mind,"  said  the  cmw  to  hcr-solf,  "where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way."  A  bright  thdughl 
came  in-to  her  lit-tle  black  head:  she  could  not 
reach  down  to  the  wat-er,  but  she  might  make  the 
wat-er  riac  up  to  her. 
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The  crow  pick-ed  up  a  peb-ble,  and  dropt  it  in-to 
the  pitch-er;  an-oth-er,  and  then  an-oth-er.  All  sank 
to  the  bot-tom  at  once,  and  the  wat-er  rose  high-er. 

Be-fore  the  crow  had  dropt  in  ten  peb-bles,  she 
be-gan  to  see  the  re-sults  of  her  la-bour,  and  she 
soon  drank  at  her  ease  of  the  wat-er  which,  but  for 
her  wis-dom,  she  would  nev-er  have  been  able  to 
reach. 


THE  JOL-LY  OLD  CROW. 

On  the  limb  of  an  oak  sat  a  jol-ly  old  crow. 
And  chat-tered  away  with  glee,  glee,  glee, 

As  he  saw  the  old  far-mer  go  out  to  sow ; 
And  he  cried,  " It's  all  for  me,  me,  me. 

"  Look,  look,  how  he  scat-ters  his  seeds  a-round; 

He 's  cer-tain-ly  kind  to  the  poor,  poor,  poor ; 
If  he  'd  emp-ty  it  down  in  a  pile  on  the  ground, 

I  could  find  it  much  bet-ter,  I  'm  sure,  sure,  sure. 

"  I  've  learnt  all  the  tricks  of  that  know-ing  old  man, 
Who  has  such  a  re-gard  for  the  crow,  crow,  crow. 

That  he  lays  out  his  ground  in  a  very  fine  plan. 
And  cov-ers  his  corn  in  a  row,  row,  row. 

"  He  must  have  a  very  great  fan-cy  for  me ; 

He  tries  to  en-trap  me  e-nough,  'nough,  'nough; 
But  I  can  tell  dis-tance  as  well  as  he. 

And  when  he  comes  near,  I  'm  off,  off,  off." 
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MY  LIT-TLE  DOLL  ROSE. 

I  have  a  lit-tle  doll, 

I  take  care  of  her  clothes, 

She  has  soft  flax-en  hair, 
And  her  name  is  Rose. 

She  has  pret-ty  blue  eyes, 

And  a  ver-y  small  nose. 
And  a  cun-ning  lit-tle  mouth, 

And  her  name  is  Rose. 

I  have  a  lit-tle  so-fa. 

Where  my  dol-ly  may  re-pose^ 
Or  sit  up  like  a  la-dy, 

And  her  name  is  Rose. 

My  doll  can  move  her  arms. 
And  stand  up-on  her  toes. 

Or  make  a  pret-ty  curt-sey ; 
My  dar-ling  lit-tle  Rose. 

How  old  is  your  dol-ly  ? 

Very  young,  I  sup-pose, 
For  she  can-not  go  a-lone, 

My  pret-ty  lit-tlo  Rose. 

— Mrs  Follen. 
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LIT-TLE  EED  RID-ING-HOOD. 


Far  a-way  in  tlie  heart  of  the  coun-try,  near  a 
pret-ty  vill-age,  there  onge  lived  a  lit-tle  girl.  She 
was  one  of  the  sweet-est  and  best  chil-Jren  you  ever 
saw. 

Her  moth-er  loved  her  dear-ly,  and  her  grand- 
luoth-er  was  very  fond  of  her  too.  Grand-ma  had 
given  her  dar-ling  a  lit-tle  hood  of  red  vel-vet,  and 
this  be-came  her  so  nice-ly,  that  every  one  who 
knew  her  al-ways  called  her  by  the  name  of  Lit-tle 
Red  Rid-ing-Hood. 

Well,  one  day  her  moth-er  baked  a  batch  of 
cakes,  and  she  said  to  Red  Rid-ing-Hood : — 

"  I  hear  your  poor  grand-ma  has  not  been  well 
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late-ly ;  so  I  want  you  to  go,  like  a  good  child,  to 
see  if  she  is  any  bet-ter.  Take  this  cake  and  a  pot 
of  but-ter  with  yon," 

Little  Red  Rid-ing-Hood,  who  was  a  dear  will- 
ing child,  put  the  things  in-to  a  bas-ket  with  great 
care,  and  off  she  set.  The  house  in  which  her  grand- 
ma lived  was  on  the  oth-er  side  of  a  thick  wood. 

On  tod-dled  Lit-tle  Red  Rid-ing-Hood  ;  but,  just 
as  she  came  to  the  wood,  what  should  she  meet  but 
a  great  ug-ly  wolf.  The  wolf  would  have  liked  to 
have  eat-en  her  up  then  and  there ;  but  you  must 
know,  there  were  some  wood-cut-ters  hard  by,  and 
they  would  soon  have  killed  him  in  turn. 

So  the  wolf  trot-ted  up  to  the  lit-tle  girl,  and  said 
as  soft-ly  as  he  could,  "Good  morn-ing,  Lit-tle 
Red  Rid-ing-Hood." 

"  Good  morn-ing,  Mas-ter  Wolf,"  said  she. 

"  And  where  may  you  be  go-ing  so  ear-ly  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Oh,  I  'm  go-ing  to  grand-ma's,"  said  Lit-tle 
Red  Rid-ing-Hood ;  for  she  thought  there  was  no 
harm  in  be-ing  civ-il. 

"  In-dcc'd !  And  what  have  you  got  in  the  bas- 
ket, my  pret-ty  maid?"  asked  the  wolf,  as  ho  sniffed 
and  Miifred  at  the  lid. 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  "  on-ly  a  cake  and  a  pot  of  but- 
ter; for  my  i;ran-ny  is  ill,  you  know." 

"  Dear  n»o  I"  cried  the  wolf,  "  and  where  does  she 
live,  pray?" 
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"  Down  by  the  mill,  through  the  wood,"  said 
she. 

"  Well,  if  that's  the  case,"  said  the  wolf,  "  I  don't 
mind  go-ing  and  see-ing  her  too.  I  shall  go  by  the 
high-way,  now,  you  take  the  path  through  the  wood, 
and  let  us  see  who  will  be  there  first." 

Away  went  the  wolf,  and  he  made  all  haste,  as 
you  may  guess.  Sure  enough,  he  stood  at  gran-ny's 
door  in  less  tlian  no  time. 

Thump,  thump  went  the  wolf  at  the  door. 

"  Who's  there  V  cried  out  grand-ma,  from  with-in. 

Then  the  wolf  said,  in  a  small,  child-like  voice, 
"  It 's  on-ly  Lit-tle  Eed  Eid-ing-Hood ;  and  I  've 
brought  you  a  cake  and  a  pot  of  but-ter  from 
moth-er." 

So  grand-ma,  who  was  in  bed,  cried  out,  "  Lift 
the  latch,  my  dear,  and  the  bolt  will  fall." 

This  the  great  ug-ly  wolf  did,  and  in  he  went. 
As  soon  as  he  was  in,  he  fell  on  the  poor  old  wo- 
man, and  eat  her  up  in  a  trice.  Next,  he  shut  the 
door,  put  on  grand-raa's  night-cap  and  night-gown, 
and  got  into  the  bed.  Then  he  drew  the  cur-tains 
quite  close,  and  hid  his  head  iu  the  pil-low. 

There  the  ug-ly  wolf  lay,  how  mer-ry  you  can't 
think,  lick-ing  his  lips,  and  wait-ing  for  Lit-tle  Eed 
Eiding-Hood. 

All  this  while  she  tod-dled  on  through  the  wood, 
here  pluck-ing  a  wild  flow-er,  there  pick-ing  some 
nice  ber-ries  for  her  grand-ma.     Then  down  she  sat 
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on  a  moss-y  bank  to  sort  her  flow-ers,  red,  blue,  and 
yel-low. 

Well,  up  comes  a  wasp.  He  buz-zes  a-bont,  and 
at  last  drops  on  Red  Rid-ing-Hood's  pos-ey  of 
flow-ers. 

"  Sip  away,  my  poor  wisp-y  wasp-y ;  and  take  as 
much  honey  as  you  like,"  said  Lit-tle  Red  Rid-ing- 
Hood. 

The  wasp  hum-med  his  thanks,  as  he  flew  from 
flow-er  to  flow-er ;  and  when  he  had  sip-ped  e-noiigh 
a- way  he  sped. 

Soon  a  lit-tle  ti-ny  tora-tit  hop-ped  up,  and  he  be- 
gan to  peck  with  his  wee  bill  at  a  ber-ry.  "  Peck 
a-way,  my  lit-tle  tom-tit,  as  mucii  as  you  like,  on-ly 
leave  e-nough  for  grand-ma  and  me,"  said  Rid-ing 
Hood. 

"  Tweet,  tweet,"  said  the  wee  tom-tit,  for  "  Thank 
you."     So  he  ate  his  fill,  and  away  he  flew. 

Now  Lit-tle  Red  Rid-ing-Hood  thougiit  it  was  high 
lime  for  her  to  get  on  her  wny,  so  she  picked  up  her 
bus-ket  and  set  off.  Soon  she  came  to  a  brook,  and 
there  she  saw  an  old  wo-maii,  bent  al-most  double. 

"What  are  you  look-ing  for,  Qood-y?"  said  the 
lit-tle  girl. 

"  For  wat-er-cress-es,  my  pret-ty  chick,"  said  she ; 
"  and  a  poor  trade  it  is,  let  me  tell  you." 

Lit-tle  Red  Rid-ing-Hood  gave  Good-y  a  bit  of 
cake,  say-iiig,  "Sit  down,  (.loi)d-y,  and  cat.  I  will 
pick  the  wat-er-crcss-C8  for  you."    So  the  old  wo-man 
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sat  down  and  ate  the  cake,  while  Rid-ing-Hood  got 
a  heap  of  cress-es. 

"There's  a  dear!"  said  Good-y,  "Now,  if  you 
meet  the  Green  Hunts-man  on  your  way,  tell  him 
there 's  game  in  the  wind." 

That  she  would  ;  and  a-way  went  Red  Rid-ing- 
Hood,  but  when  she  looked  round,  the  old  wo-man 
was  gone. 

Lit-tle  Red  Rid-ing-Hood  looked  every-where  for 
the  Green  Hunts-man,  but  she  could  not  see  him, 
until  at  last,  just  as  she  was  pass-ing  a  still  pool, 
.she  met  him.  He  was  all  green  from  top  to  toe,  so 
that  she  could  not  mis-take  him. 

"Good  morn-ing,  Mas-ter  Hunts-man,"  said  Lit-tle 
Red  Rid-ing-Hood.  "  The  old  wa-ter-cress  wo-man 
bade  me  tell  you  that  there 's  game  in  the  wind." 

The  Green  Hunts-man  nodd-ed,  but  said  no-thing. 
He  bent  his  ear  to  the  ground,  and  strung  his  bow 
with  an  ar-row,  while  Lit-tle  Red  Rid-ing-Hood 
tod-dled  a-way,  try-ing  to  think  what  it  could  all 
mean. 

In  a  short  time  she  got  to  her  grand-ma's  house, 
and  she  tapped  at  the  door. 

"Who's  there?"  cried  the  wolf  from  with-in,  in 
a  queer,  gruff  sort  of  voice. 

"It's  only  your  grand-child,  Red  Riding-Hood; 
and  I  Ve  brought  you  a  nice  cake  and  a  pot  of  fresh 
but-ter  from  nioth-er." 

Then  said  the  wolf,  more  mild-ly,  "  Lift  the  latch, 
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my  dear,  and  the  bolt  will  fall,"     So  she  did  as  she 
was  bid,  and  in  she  went. 

Now  the  wolf  hid  his  head  un-der  the  bed-clothes, 
and  said,  "  Put  the  cake  and  pot  of  biit-ter  on  the 
shelf,  my  pet,  and  then  come  and  help  me  to  get  up." 

Well,  Little  Red  Rid-ing-Hood  did  so,  but  when 
she  came  up  to  help  her  grand-ma,  and  drew  back 
the  curtains,  she  could  not  make  out  how  her  grand- 
ma had  got  so  ug-ly.     So  she  said, 

"Dear  me,  grand-ma,  what  long  arms  you've 
got!" 

"  The  bet-ter  to  hug  you,  my  dear." 

"  But,  grand-ma,  what  great  eyes  you  've  got ! " 

"  The  bet-ter  to  see  you,  my  child." 

"  But,  grand-ma,  what  big  teeth  you  've  got ! " 

"  The  bet-ter  to  eat  you  up,"  said  the  wolf,  as  hft 
got  read-y  to  make  a  spring  on  her. 

But,  at  that  mo-ment,  the  wasp,  who  had  come  in-to 
the  house  a-long  with  Rid-ing-Hood,  stung  the  wolf 
in  the  nose,  so  that  he  sneezed  and  sneezed  a-gain. 

Then  the  lit- tie  tom-tit,  who  was  sit-ting  on  the 
win-dow-sill,  when  he  heard  this,  said  "  Tweet, 
tweet ! " 

And  tlie  Green  Hunt.s-nian,  wlio  was  out-sido, 
liear-iiig  the  tom-tit,  let  lly  his  ar-row,  and  it  struck 
the  wolf  through  the  heart,  and  killed  him  ou  lIu; 

BI)0t. 
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THE  MER-RY  LAMB. 


"  Lit-tle  lamb,  come  here  and  say, 
What  you  're  do-ing  all  the  day  ? " 

"  Long  e-nough  be-fore  you  wake, 
Break-fast  I  am  glad  to  take, 
In  the  mea-dows  eat-ing  up 
Dais-y,  cow-slip,  but-ter-cup. 
Then  a-bout  the  fields  I  play. 
Frisk  and  scam-per  all  the  day ; 
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When  I  'm  thirst-y  I  can  drink 
Wat-er  at  the  river's  brink  : 
When  at  night  I  go  to  sleep. 
By  tny  moth-er  I  must  keep : 
I  am  safe  e-nough  from  cold 
At  Lor  side  with-iu  the  fold." 


THE  BUSY  BEE. 

"  Little  bee,  come  here  and  say. 
What  you're  do-ing  all  the  day?'* 

"  Oh,  every  day,  and  all  day  long, 
A-mong  the  flow-ers  you  hear  my  song. 
I  creep  in  every  bud  I  see. 
And  all  the  honey  is  for  me ; 
I  take  it  to  the  hive  with  care, 
And  give  it  to  my  broth-ers  there : 
That  when  the  win-ter-time  comes  on, 
And  all  the  flow-ers  are  dead  and  gone, 
And  when  the  wind  is  cold  and  rough, 
The  busy  bees  may  have  c-noiigh." 
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THE  LAZY  FLY. 

"  LIt-tle  fly,  come  here  and  say, 
What  you  're  do-ing  all  the  day  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  'm  a  gay  and  mer-ry  fly, 

I  nev-er  do  any-thing,  no,  not  I ; 

I  go  where  I  like,  and  I  stay  where  I  please, 

In  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  the  shade  of  the  trees ; 

On  the  win-dow  pane,  or  on  the  cup-board  shelf ; 

And  I  care  for  no-thing  ex-cept  my-self. 

I  can-not  tell,  it  is  ver-y  true. 

When  the  win-ter  comes,  what  I  mean  to  do : 

And  I  ver-y  much  fear,  when  I  'm  get-ting  old, 

I  shall  starve  with  hun-ger,  or  die  of  cold/' 


THE  TRA-VEL-LER  AND  HIS  DOG. 

A  tra-vel-ler,  a-bout  to  set  out  on  his  jour-ney, 
saw  his  dog  stand  at  the  door  stretch-ing  him-self. 
He  asked  him  sharp-ly,  "  What  do  you  stand  gap-ing 
there  for  ?  Ev-er-y-thing  is  read-y  but  you ;  so  come 
with  me  in-stant-ly."  The  dog,  wagg-ing  his  tail, 
replied,  "  Oh,  master,  I  am  quite  read-y ;  it  is  you 
for  whom  I  am  wait-ing." 

The  man  who  loit-ers  oft-en  im-putes  the  de-lay 
to  his  more  ac-tive  friend. 
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THE  OLD  CROW. 

"  I  will  not  go  to  school,"  said  lit-tle  T«in-niy  ; 
"  I  will  stay  in  the  fields  and  play  all  day  long." 

It  was  the  first  of  May,  and  the  sun  was  shin-ing, 
and  the  air  smelt  sweet-ly  as  it  does  in  spring ;  so 
Tom-ray  sat  down  on  a  soft  bank  uu-der  &  tree,  and 
threw  his  books  to  one  side. 

"  I  will  not  go  to  school,"  he  said  again  ;  "  this 
bank  is  soft-er  than  the  form  at  school,  and  I  like 
to  see  the  lambs  and  flow-ers  bet-ter  tlian  books  and 
slates." 

Just  as  he  said  this,  he  looked  up  into  a  tree,  and 
aaw  an  old  crow  sit-ting  there,  and  close  by  him  a 
nest  very  much  like  a  bun-dlc  of  sticks. 
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"  Here 's  a  pret-ty  f el-low,"  said  the  crow  ;  "  he 
says  he  won't  go  to  school.  Here 's  a  pret-ty  dance;" 
and  all  the  crows  be-gan  to  say,  "  Caw  !  caw !  caw!" 
as  if  they  were  laugh-ing  at  Tom-my. 

"  What !  you  do  not  like  work  ? "  said  the  crow 
a-gain,  "  0  you  i-dle  boy ;  you  are  worse  than  a 
bird.  Do  you  think  I  am  i-dle  ?  Look  at  my  nest; 
what  do  you  think  of  it  V 

"  I  dare-say  it  is  a  very  nice  one,"  said  Tom-my, 
"  but  I  should  not  like  to  live  in  it." 

"  No,  be-cause  you  are  on-ly  a  boy,  and  not  so 
wise  as  a  crow,"  said  his  new  friend ;  and  all  the 
crows  cried,  "  Caw !  caw !  caw ! "  a-gain,  as  if  they 
thought  so  too. 

"  Do  you  know  why  a  crow  is  wis-er  than  a  sil-ly 
boy?"  asked  the  crow,  put-ting  his  head  on  one 
side,  and  look-ing  down  at  Tom-my  with  his  bright 
black  eye. 

"  No,"  said  Tom-my ;  "  I  thought  boys  were 
wis-er  than  crows." 

"  You  thought ! "  said  the  crow ;  "  a  great  deal 
you  know  about  it.  Can  you  build  a  house  for 
your-self,  pray?" 

"  No,"  said  Tom-my ;  "  but  when  I  am  a  man  I 
shall  be  able." 

"  And  why  can't  you  do  it  now  ?"  said  the  crow, 
turn-ing  his  head  to  the  oth-er  side,  and  look-ing  at 
Tom-my  with  the  oth-er  eye. 

"  Why,  I  have  not  learnt,"  said  the  lit-tle  boy. 
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"  Ho,  ho ! "  said  the  crow,  flap-ping  his  wings 
and  hop-ping  round  and  round.  "  He  must  learn 
to  build  a  house,  this  wise  fel-low !  Here 's  a 
pret-ty  boy — here  's  a  wise  boy  !  " 

All  tlie  crows,  when  they  heard  tliis,  flap-ped 
their  wings  too,  and  cried  "Caw!  caw!  caw!" 
loud-er  than  be-fore. 

"  No  one  taught  me  to  build  my  house,"  said  the 
crow,  when  they  were  qui-et  a-gain.  "  I  knew  how 
to  do  it  at  cnce ;  and  look  what  a  nice  house  it  is. 
I  brouglit  all  the  sticks  that  it  is  made  of  niy-self. 
I  flew  through  the  air  with  them  in  my  mouth — 
some  of  them  were  very  heav-y,  but  I  do  not  mind 
hard  work.  I  am  not  like  a  lit-tle  boy  I  Imow." 
And  the  crow  shook  his  head  and  looked  so  hard 
at  Tom-my,  that  he  felt  as  if  his  mas-ter  were  look- 
ing at  him,  and  was  quite  a-fraid. 

"  But  tlicre  are  oth-er  things  in  the  world  be- 
sides houses,"  said  Tom-my. 

"Yes;  in-deed,"  said  the  crow.  "I  was  just 
think-ing  so.  You  want  clothes,  as  well  as  a 
house." 

"  That  we  do,"  said  Tom-my,  "  and  new  ones  very 
oft-en  ;  but  you  birds  can't  wear  cU)thes." 

"  Wiio  told  you  that  ? "  said  the  crow,  in  a  very 
sharp  tone.  "  Look  at  my  coat,  if  you  please,  and 
toll  me  if  you  ever  saw  a  lin-er  suit  of  black  than 
mine.     Could  you  make  your-sclf  sucii  a  suit?" 

"  No,"  said  Tom-my,  "  but  I  can  Icani." 
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"  Yes,  yes,  you  can  learn ;  but  that  is  the  way 
with  you  sil-ly  boys.  You  must  learn  ev-er-y-thiug, 
and  yet  you  are  .too  i-dle  to  set  a-bout  it." 

Tom-my  felt  that  the  crow  had  the  best  of  it. 
"  Dear  me,"  he  said  to  him-self,  "  I  nev-er  thought 
crows  were  so  wise  and  clev-er." 

"  You  may  well  say  that/'  said  the  crow,  com-ing 
down  on  a  bough  a  lit-tle  near-er  to  Tora-my ;  "  but 
there  is  more  for  you  to  learn  yet.  How  a-bout 
your  food,  Mas-ter  Tom?  Who  gives  you  your 
food?" 

"  Why,  moth-er  does,  to  be  sure,"  said  Tom-my. 

"  You  are  a  ba-by,  then  ?" 

"  No,  in -deed,  I  am  not,"  said  Tom-my ;  "  and  I 
will  throw  a  stone  at  you  if  you  say  I  am," 

"  Boys  should  nev-er  throw  stones,"  said  the  crow, 
gravely.  "  We  nev-er  throw  stones ;  it  is  a  ver-y 
fool-ish  trick.  I  on-ly  asked  if  you  were  a  ba-by, 
be-cause  when  a  crow  can  go  a-lone,  he  finds  his 
own  food." 

"  I  shall  do  that  when  I  am  grown  up,"  said 
Tom-my.     "  I  shall  then  learn  how." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  the  crow,  "  you  have  a  great  deal 
to  learn  be-fore  you  can  be  as  wise  as  a  crow." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Tom-my,  hang-ing  his  head ; 
"  but  there  is  plen-ty  of  time." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  the  crow,  "  You 
are  as  big  as  twen-ty  crows,  and  yet  you  are  not  as 
wise  as  me.     A  pret-ty  fel-low  to  come  and  lie  on 
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the  grass  all  day,  when  you  are  such  a  dunce.  Go 
to  school !  go  to  school !  go  to  school !  "  All  the 
crows  took  up  the  cry,  and  made  such  a  noise,  that 
Tom-my  picked  up  his  books  to  throw  at  them  ;  but 
they  flew  up  in-to  the  high-est  tree,  and  cried  out, 
"  Caw !  caw  !  caw  ! "  till  Tom-my  could  bear  it  no 
long-er.  He  put  his  hands  o-ver  his  ears,  and  ran 
off  to  school  as  hard  as  he  could.  He  was  just  in 
time,  and  did  his  les-sons  well,  and  went  home  quite 
liap-py,  for  his  mas-ter  said  that  he  had  been  a  good 
boy. 

As  he  passed  by  the  tree,  the  old  crow  was  sit- 
ting there,  but  did  not  look  at  Tom-my.  "  Come, 
come,"  said  Tom-my,  "  do  not  be  cross,  old  friend. 
I  threw  my  book  at  you,  be-cause  I  was  cross  with 
my-self  for  being  i-dle  and  fool-ish."  But  the  crow 
looked  as  if  he  had  not  said  a  word  in  his  life,  and 
had  nev-er  seen  Tom-my  be-fore. 

So  the  lit-tle  boy  went  home  and  told  his  raoth-er; 
but  she  said  birds  did  not  talk,  and  he  must  have 
been  to  sleep  and  dreamt  it.  But  Tom-my  does  not 
think  so  ;  and  when  he  feels  i-dle  he  al-ways  says  to 
bim-self,  "  Come,  come,  Mas-ter  Tom-my,  you  must 
work  hard,  for  you  are  not  yet  as  wise  as  an  old 
black  crow." 
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CHIL-DEEN'S  SONG. 


Chil-dren  go 
To  and  fro 
In  a  mer-ry,  pret-ty  row, 
Foot-steps  light. 
Faces  bright ; 
'Tis  a  hap-py  sight. 
Swift-ly  turn-ing  round  and  round, 
Do  not  look  up-on  the  ground. 
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Fol-low  me, 
Full  of  glee, 
Sing-ing  mer-ri-ly. 

Birds  are  free, 
So  are  we ; 
And  we  live  as  liap-pi-ly. 
Work  we  do, 
Stud-y  too, 
For  we  learn  "  twice  two," 
When  we  laugh,  and  dance,  and  sing, 
Gay  as  birds  or  an-y-tliing. 
Fol-low  me, 
Full  of  glee, 
Sing-ing  mer-ri-ly. 

Work  is  done. 
Play 's  be-gun ; 
Now  we  have  our  laugh  and  fun. 
Hap-py  days, 
Pret-ty  plays, 
And  no  nauglit-y  ways. 
Hold-ing  fast  each  oth-cr's  hand, 
We  're  a  hap-py  lit-tlc  band. 
Fol-low  me, 
Full  of  glee, 
Sing-ing  mer-ri-ly. 

— Mrs  Fallen. 
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THE  QUEER  OLD  WO-MAN. 

Come,  sit  you  round  in  a  mer-iy,  mer-ry  ring, 

As  si-lent  as  you  can  be  ; 
For  if  you  whis-per  a  sing-le  word, 
I  '11  send  you  o-ver  ihe  sea. 
Once  on  a  time  an  old  wo-man,  short  and  thin 
and  crook-ed,  with  a  nose  so  long  it  al-most  touched 
her  chin,  came  in-to  a  vil-lage.     She  wore  a  short 
red  cloak,  and  a  hat  with  a  high  crown ;  and  she 
hob-bled  a-long  on  a  long  stick.     For  all  the  world 
she  was  just  like  old  Moth-er  Hub-bard. 

Well,  she  hob-bled  on  till  she  came  to  the  vil- 
lage green,  and  she  leaned  a-gainst  an  old  post ; 
and  what  do  you  think  she  said  ? 

Why,  you  could  nev-er  guess;  for  sure-ly  the  old 
wo-man  was  a  witch !  So  I  will  tell  you  what  she 
said.     She  said — no- thing  at  all. 

Well,  af-ter  stand-ing  tlieie  a  lit-tle  while,  she 
went  in-to  a  cot-tage,  and  sat  down  on  a  chair;  and 
what  do  you  think  she  did  ? 

Well,  I  will  tell  you ;  for  you  would  nev-  er  guess 
it  in  twen-ty  years.  I  know  you  will  hard-ly  be- 
lieve it ;  but  the  real  truth  is,  that  this  queer  old 
wo-man — when  she  went  in-to  the  cot-tage — and 
sat  down  in  the  chair — rdid — no-thing  at  all. 

— Gaffer  Greenuood. 
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THE  PAIR-Y  EING. 

Let  us  laugh  and  let  us  sing, 
Danc-ing  in  a  mer-ry  ring ; 
We  '11  be  fair-ies  on  the  green, 
Sport-ing  round  the  Fair-y  Queen. 

Like  the  sea-sons  of  the  year. 
Round  we  cir-cle  in  a  sphere  ; 
I  '11  be  sum-mer,  you  '11  be  spring, 
Danc-ing  in  a  fair-y  ring. 

Har-ry  will  be  win-ter  wild ; 
Lit-tle  Char-lie  au-tumn  mild ; 
Sura-mer,  au-tumn,  win-ter,  spring, 
Danc-ing  in  a  fair-y  ring. 

Spring  and  suni-nier  glide  a-way, 
Au-tumn  conies  with  tres-ses  gray ; 
Win-ter,  hand  in  hand  with  spring, 
Danc-ing  in  a  fair-y  ring. 

Fast-er,  fast-er,  round  we  go, 
While  our  cheeks  like  ro-ses  irlow : 
Free  as  birds  up-on  the  wing, 
Danc-ing  in  a  fuir-y  ring. 
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THE  CHIL-DREN  IN  THE  WOOD. 

A  long  time  a-go,  there  lived  in  the  coun-ty  of  Nor- 
folk in  Eng-land,  two  lit-tle  chil-dren,  whose  names 
were  Wil-lie  and  Jane.  Their  par-ents  were  ver-y 
good  and  kind  to  them,  and  loved  them  dear-ly. 
They  lived  in  a  fine  house,  had  plen-ty  of  ser-vants 
to  wait  on  them,  and,  in  fact,  had  every-thing  they 
could  de-sire  to  make  them  hap-py. 

When  they  were  both  quite  young,  Wil-lie  be-ing 
on-ly  six  and  Jane  four  years  old,  their  mam-ma 
was  ta-ken  ill,  and  two  days  af-ter  their  pa-pa  fell 
ill  al-so.     They  had  caught  a  dread-ful  fe-ver  which 
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was  rag-ing  at  tliat  time,  and  the  doc-tors  said  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  them.  It  would  not  have 
grieved  the  par-ents  to  have  died  and  left  all  their 
rich-es  be-hind  them,  for  they  had  been  taught  to  love 
God  be-fore  all  things  ;  but  they  giieved  sore-ly  to 
leavebe-hind  them  their  two  sweet  help-less  chil-dren. 
At  last,  one  even-ing,  the  chil-dren  were  called  to 
their  par-ents'  bed-side  to  hear  their  last  words,  and 
to  re-ceive  their  dy-ing  bless-ing.  It  was  a  sad 
sight,  and  the  chil-dren  wept  man-y  tears,  al-though 
the  poor  things  could  not  know  what  a  loss  they 
were  a-bout  to  suf-fer.  Their  un-cle,  a  broth-er  of 
their  moth-er's,  was  there  too.  Their  fath-er's  will 
was  read,  by  which  all  his  rich-es  were  left  to  the 
chil-dren  ;  but  in  case  they  died  first  their  un-cle  was 
then  to  have  all.  The  good  moth-er  kissed  her 
lit-tle  ones,  then  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  said  to 
her  broth-er  :— 

"  Broth-er,  take  these  dear  lit-tle  chil-dren.  Be 
good  to  my  poor  boy  Wil-lie,  and  to  n>y  dar-ling 
Jane.  Tliey  have  no  friends  now  but  you.  I 
leave  them  to  God  and  to  you.  If  you  are  kind  to 
them  God  will  re-pay  you  ;  but  if  you  no-glect  them, 
you  may  be  sure  that  God  will  uot  fail  to  mark 
your  ne-glcct." 

Tl»o  un-cle  said,  "  My  dear  sis-tcr,  I  will  take  caro 
of  them  as  long  as  I  live,  and  they  sliall  be  to  me 
like  my  own  chil-dren.     If  1  do  harm  to  these  poor 
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or-plians,  I  pray  that  God  may  ne-ver  pros-per  me 
or  mine." 

Af-ter  these  sad  speecli-es,  the  par-ents  kissed 
their  dear  chil-dren  a-gain,  and  as  they  pressed 
their  cold  lips  to  the  warm  ro-sy  lips  of  their  lit-tle 
ones,  they  said  gent-ly,  "God  bless  our  lit-tle  Wil- 
lie— God  bless  our  dar-ling  Jane,"  and  soon  af-ter 
God  took  them  to  Hira-self. 

As  soon  as  the  re-mains  of  their  dear  par-ents  were 
laid  in  the  grave,  their  un-cle  took  the  chil-dren  to  his 
own  home.  For  a  while  he  was  ver-y  kind  to  them, 
and  did  every-thing  he  could  to  please  and  a-muse 
them.  But  he  was  a  wick-ed  man,  and  soon  for-ijot 
all  that  he  had  said  to  his  dy-ing  sis-ter,  for  he 
thought  how  all  their  rich-es  migiit  be  his,  if  the 
poor  lit-tle  ones  were  on-ly  dead.  He  soon  found 
out  two  bad  men,  who  would  do  any-thing  for 
nion-ey,  and  he  a-greed  with  them  to  take  the  lit-tle 
or-phans  a-way  in-to  a  lone-ly  wood  and  there  to  kill 
tliem,  where  no  one  could  hear  their  cries.  So  this 
wick-ed  un-cle  went  home  and  told  a  lie  to  his  wife, 
who  loved  the  lit-tle  ones,  and  said  that  a  friend  in 
Lon-don,  who  had  lost  his  own  chil-dren,  want-ed 
to  take  Wil-lie  and  Jane  to  live  with  him,  as  he  was 
so  lone-ly.  His  wife,  not  know-ing  that  this  was  a 
lie,  a-greed  to  let  the  chil-dren  go,  as  she  had  some 
of  her  own,  who  need-ed  all  her  care. 

Next  raorn-ing,  a  coach  drove  up  to  the  door  of 
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their  un-cle's  house,  and  the  dear  or-phans,  think- 
ing they  were  go-ing  to  Lon-don,  kissed  their  aunt 
and  uu-cle,  and  got  into  the  coach  with  one  of  the 
bad  men  who  had  a-greed  with  their  un-cle,  while 
the  oth-er  got  up  on  the  box  to  drive. 

The  man  who  rode  in-side  the  coach  a-mused 
them  with  all  sorts  of  prat-tle,  for  he  had  two  lit-tle 
babes  of  his  own  a-bout  the  same  age.  They 
chat-ted  to  him  a-bout  Lon-don  and  all  the  pret-ty 
sights  they  were  to  see,  and  were  so  good  that  their 
pret-ty  speech-es  melt-ed  his  hard  heart,  and  he  be- 
gan to  re-pent  that  lie  had  ever  a-greed  to  harm 
such  sweet  lit-tle  dar-lings. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  wood  where  the  blood-y 
deed  was  to  be  done,  and  tlie  man  who  drove  got 
down  and  told  the  man  Wal-ter,  who  rode  in-side, 
that  he  had  bet-ter  get  out,  and  let  the  chil-dren 
have  a  walk  while  the  hor-ses  rest-ed.  The  chil-dren 
jumped  gai-ly  out,  and  Wal-ter,  tak-ing  a  hand  of 
each  in  his  own,  led  them  a-long  a  pret-ty  path  in- 
to the  wood.  There  they  j)layed  a-bout,  and  picked 
the  pret-ty  flow-ers  and  the  nice  ber-ries,  and  chased 
the  gaud-y  but-ter-flies,  un-til  they  were  tired,  and 
all  sat  down  to  rest  on  a  nioss-y  bank.  Wal-ter  was 
seat-ed,  full  of  i)ain-ful  thoughts,  when  Ro-land,  the 
oth-er  bad  nuui,  oamo  up,  and  bade  him  take  the 
girl  while  he  took  the  boy. 

But  AVul-tcr  said,  "  Lot  us  ratli-er  think  what  we 
are  a-bout  to  do,  and  do  not  let  us  bo  bo  wick-ed, 
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but  let  US  take  the  poor  lit-tle  ones  home  to  some 
of  our  friends." 

At  this  Ro-land  got  into  a  dread-ful  rage,  and  said 
that  he  would  have  his  share  of  the  mon-ey  if  Wal- 
ter would  not,  and  called  him  a  cow-ard  to  be 
a-fraid  of  a  child.  With  that  he  tried  to  seize 
Wil-lie,  but  Wal-ter  drew  his  sword  and  stood  be- 
fore the  child,  and  the  two  men  be-gan  to  fight, 
while  the  two  tim-id  chil-dren  clung  to  each  oth-er, 
not  know-lug  what  it  meant.  At  last,  Ro-land  was 
killed,  and  as  he  fell  dead  Wal-ter  turned  to  the 
chil-dren,  and  told  them  how  that  wick-ed  man 
want-ed  to  kill  them.  At  this  they  cried,  but 
Wal-ter  told  tliein  not  to  fear  now,  and  he  led 
them  a-way  fur-ther  in-to  the  wood.  The  poor 
things  be-gan  to  feel  ver-y  hun-gry  and  tired,  but 
Wal-ter  had  no-thing  to  give  them,  and  was  sad-ly 
puzz-led  to  know  what  to  do  with  them.  So  they 
walked  on  and  on  till  they  saw  a  church-spire  and 
heard  the  bells,  al-though  they  were  still  far  a-way 
from  them.  Then  Wal-ter  told  the  chil-dren  to  rest 
while  he  went  to  get  them  some  food,  and  he  went 
off  to  the  town,  but  nev-er  came  back  to  the  lit-tle 
dar-lings.  They  played  a-bout,  and  watched  the 
fish-es  in  the  brook  ;  they  picked  the  pret-ty  flow- 
ers, and  ate  the  ber-ries  ;  but  al-though  they  looked 
and  looked,  yet  no  Wal-ter  could  be  seen.  Their 
clothes  were  torn  by  the  thorns,  and  their  faces  were 
smeared  with  cry-ing  and  with  the   ber-ries,  and, 
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sure-ly  no  such  lone-ly,  sad  lit-tle  things  were  ev-er 
seen.  They  held  fast  to  each  oth-er,  for  it  be-gan 
to  grow  dark  and  cold.  They  had  no  house  to  go 
to  now,  no  nice  warm  bed  to  creep  in-to,  and  no  sup- 
per to  eat,  and  they  were  so  cold  and  tired  and  hun- 
gry. Tliey  heard  the  bells  ring-ing  far  a-way,  and 
as  they  used  to  do  at  home,  they  knelt  down  on  the 
grass,  and  put  their  ti-ny  hands  to-geth-er  to  pray 
to  God  ;  and  God  heard  them  too,  for  He  soon  took 
tiiem  a-way  from  all  wick-ed  men,  and  brought 
them  to  their  own  dear  mam-ma  and  pa-pa  again. 

"  Let  us  lie  down  un-der  this  bush,"  said  lit-tlo 
Jane,  "  for  I  am  so  tired." 

"  I  am  ver-y  tired,  too,"  said  poor  Willie,  "  and  so 
cold.  We  will  lie  down  close  to-geth-er  un-til  Wal- 
ter comes  with  the  food." 

So  they  lay  down  un-der  the  bush,  and  Jane  put 
her  arms  round  Wil-lie,  and  the  lit-tle  or-jjhans 
cried  them-selves  to  sleep. 

The  night  was  cold,  and  the  wind  was  bleak,  and 
their  blood  was  so  chilled  with  hun-ger,  that  the 
lit-tle  dar-lings  died,  and  God  took  them  na  lit-tle 
an-gels  u|>  to  heav-en,  a-way  from  all  wick-cd-ncss. 

To  show  how  God  made  these  wick-ed  njen  suf-fer 
for  their  crimes,  no-thing  ev-er  wont  well  with  their 
un-cle  af-ter  this.  The  thought  of  his  crimes  took 
such  a  hold  on  his  mind,  that  he  could  not  rest  in  his 
bed.  His  barns  were  sot  on  fire  by  liglit-ning;  liis 
corn  and  all  his  goods  wcro  burnt;  his  lands  bc-came 
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bar-ren  ;  his  cat-tie  died  ;  and  hav-inf^  sent  his  two 
sons  a-broad  in  a  ship  lad-en  with  goods  of  val-ue, 
their  ship  went  down,  and  they  with  all  their  goods 
were  lost.  When  his  wife  heard  this,  she  fell  down 
dead  at  the  aw-ful  news ;  and  tlie  un-cle  was  soon 
af-ter  thrown  in-to  pri-son  for  some  oth-er  wick-ed 
thing  he  had  done. 

A-bout  this  time  Wal-ter  was  tried  for  a  theft, 
and  was  sen-tenced  to  be  hung  for  it.  Be-fore  his 
death,  he  told  all  a-bout  the  wick-ed  un-cle  and  the 
poor  lit-tle  babes,  and  when  the  wick-ed  un-cle  heard 
of  it,  he  died  in  the  pri-son  rav-ing  mad.  From 
what  the  rob-ber  had  said,  those  who  had  known 
the  chil-dren  went  in  crowds  to  search  the  woods, 
but  could  not  find  the  lit-tle  ones  for  a  long  time, 
for  the  ro-bin-red-breasts,  out  of  pit-y,  had  cov-ered 
them  over  with  the  dead  leaves.  When  they  did 
find  them,  the  sweet  babes  were  locked  in  each 
otli-er's  arms,  just  as  they  had  laid  them-selves 
down  to  sleep. 


GOOD  NIGHT  AND  GOOD  MORN-ING. 

A  fair  lit-tle  girl  sat  un-der  a  tree, 

Sew-ing  as  long  as  her  eyes  could  see ; 

Then  smoothed  her  work,  and  fold-ed  it  right. 

And  said,  "  Dear  work,  good  night !  good  night !' 
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Such  a  num-ber  of  rooks  came  o-ver  her  head, 
Cry-ing  "  Caw  1  caw  1 "  on  their  way  to  bed  ; 
She  said,  as  she  watched  their  cur-i-ous  flight, 
"  Lit-tle  black  things,  good  night !  good  niglit !" 

The  hor-ses  neighed,  and  the  ox-en  lowed; 
The  sheep's  "  Bleat !  bleat ! "  came  o-ver  the  road  ; 
All  seem-ing  to  say,  with  a  qui-et  de-light, 
"  Good  lit-tle  girl,  good  night !  good  night !" 

She  did  not  say  to  the  sun,  "  Good  night !" 
Though  she  saw  him  there,  like  a  ball  of  light ; 
For  she  knew  he  had  God's  time  to  keep 
All  o-ver  the  world,  and  nev-er  could  sleep. 

The  tall  pink  fox-glove  bowed  his  head  ; 
The  vio-lets  curt-seyed  and  went  to  bed ; 
And  good  lit-tle  Lu-cy  tied  up  her  hair. 
And  said,  on  her  knees,  her  even-ing  prayer. 

And  while  on  her  pil-low  she  soft-ly  lay, 
She  knew  no-thing  more  till  a-gain  it  was  day  ; 
And  all  things  said  to  the  bright  ris-ing  sun, 
"  Good  morn-ing !  good  morn-ing !  our  work  is 
be-gun  1" 

— Lord  Hougliton. 


PART  bECOND. 


||iiii|iii|lilrii||lhit } 


SU-SY'S  DIN-NER  PAR-TY. 

Sii-sy  thought  she  would  give  a  din-ner  par-ty 
a-niong  her  friends.  So  when  they  had  come  in 
from  their  walk,  Su-sy  said  it  was  time  for  their 
par-ty  to  be-gin. 

You  will  be  won-der-ing  who  were  to  join  the 
par-ty,  so  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once.  No  less 
than  her  lit-tle  broth-er  Rob-bie  and  all  the  Dolls — 
old  and  young.  And  a  nice  lit-tle  par-ty  it  was,  I 
can  tell  you. 
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Su-sy  laid  out  her  own  ta-ble,  and  set  a  cup  and 
sau-cer  for  each ;  al-so  a  plate  and  spoon  for  each* 
Then  she  brought  out  of  the  cup-board  such  lots  of 
nice  things  that  moth-er  had  giv-en  her.  First, 
there  were  cake  and  toast,  and  a  nice-ly  cut  o-range  j 
then  there  were  ap-ple-pie  and  goose-ber-ry  pud-ding 
and  su-gar-pluras. 

Well,  they  were  all  wait-ing — lit- tie  Rob-bie  and 
the  Dolls  ;  so  Su-sy  set  to  and  made  the  "  milk-tea," 
as  she  called  it.  Af-ter  that  they  all  sat  down  to- 
geth-er — Su-sy  and  the  new  wax  doll  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  Rob-bie,  with  old  Peg-gy  with-out 
a  nose,  and  black  Din-ah  at  the  foot. 

Oh,  what  a  nice  feast,  and  what  a  nice  par-ty  to 
eat  it  all  up  ! 

Rob-bie  be-haved  like  a  gen-tle-man.  He  drank 
his  tea  like  a  fish,  and  ate  his  cake  and  ajj-ple-pie 
like  a  li-on,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  he  did-n't  pull  or 
knock  things  a-bout,  you  know. 

The  Dol-lifcs,  too,  were  very  good.  They  did  not  fall 
o-ver  on  their  faces,  as  some  ill-bred  Dol-lies  do  ;  nor 
slip  from  their  chairs  ;  nor  push  each  oth-er.  There 
was  no  scrim-ble  scram-blo,  nor  hur-ry  scur-ry,  oh,  no  1 

Well,  just  as  they  were  all  en-joy-ing  them-sclves, 
who  should  pop  in  but  Mush-y.  Now  Mush-y  was 
»8hag-gy-hairc'd  lit-tlc  dog  ;  and  as  he  ne-ver  combed 
or  brushed  him-self,  he  was  not  iu-vit-ed.  But,  as 
he  thought  some-thing  nice  was  go-ing  on,  in  he 
came  by  him-self. 
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Su-sy,  like  a  la-dy,  gave  him  a  seat  at  the  ta-ble, 
but  he  would  not  sit  tid-i-ly  on  his  hind  legs  at  all, 
at  all  Su-sy  of-fered  him  a  cup  of  tea,  then  a  bit 
of  cake,  then  some  goose-ber-ry  pud-ding — but  no  ! 
Musli-y  turned  up  his  nose  at  every-tliing.  You 
ne-ver  saw  such  an  ill-be-haved  lit-tle  dog. 

But  af-ter  tea  they  had  romps  round  the  room  ; 
and  Mush-y  joined  in  the  fun.  He  frisked  a-bout, 
and  barked,  and  got  un-der  the  chairs  and  on  the 
ta-ble.  He  fiiglu-ened  all  the  Dolls  out  of  their 
wits ;  but  Su-sy  and  Rob-bie  knew  it  was  all  fun, 
and  so  they  played  on  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 
— Susys  Six  Birth-days. 


THE  GOL-DEN  RULE. 

To  do  to  oth-ers  as  I  would 
That  they  should  do  to  me, 

Will  make  me  hon-est,  kind,  and  good, 
As  chil-dren  ought  to  be. 

Whe-ther  I  am  at  home,  or  school, 

Or  walk-ing  out  a-broad, 
I  nev-er  should  for-get  this  rule 

Of  Je-sus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
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MY  LIT-TLE  BROTH-ER. 

Lit-tle  broth-er,  dar-ling  boy, 
You  are  very  dear  to  me ; 

I  am  hap-py,  full  of  joy, 

When  your  smil-ini^  face  I  see. 


How  I  wish  that  you  could  speak 
And  could  know  tlie  words  1  say 

Pret-ty  ato-ries  I  wciild  seek, 
To  a-muse  you  all  the  day. 
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All  a-bout  the  hon-ey-bees, 

Flying  past  us  in  the  sun  ; 
Birds  that  sing  a-mong  the  trees, 

Lambs  that  in  the  mea-dow  run. 

I  '11  be  very  kind  to  you, 

Nev-er  strike  or  make  you  cry. 

As  some  naught-y  chil-dren  do, 
Quite  for-get-ting  God  is  nigh. 

Shake  your  rat-tie — here  it  is — 

Lis-ten  to  its  mer-ry  noise ; 
And  when  you  are  tired  of  this, 

I  will  bring  you  oth-er  toys. 

— Mary  Lundie  Duncan. 


THE  BROTH-ER  AND  SIS-TER 

A  cer-tain  man  had  two  chil-dren,  a  son  and  a 
daugh-ter.  The  boy  was  very  hand-some,  and,  like 
a  fool-ish  boy,  was  very  vain  of  his  good  looks ;  but 
the  girl  was  not  so  hand-some,  in-deed  she  was  ver-y 
plain. 

They  were  both  quite  young,  and  were  play-ing 
to-geth-er  one  day,  when  they  came  near  the  look- 
ing-glass, which  stood  on  their  moth-er's  toil-et- 
ta-ble.  The  boy,  pleased  to  see  him-self  in  the  glass, 
be-gan  to  ad-mire  his  own  pret-ty  face,  and  to  think 
how  hand-some  he  was  and  how  ug-ly  his  sis-ter  was. 
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"  Ah,  Kate,"  said  he,  "  don't  you  wish  you  were 
as  pret-ty  as  I  am  ?  You  are  so  ug-ly,  no  one  will 
like  you ;  but  I  am  so  hand-some,  every  one  will 
like  me." 

This  and  a  great  deal  more  he  said  to  teaze  his 
sis-ter,  un-til  she,  poor  thing,  burst  out  cry-ing,  and 
ran  to  tell  her  fath-er  what  her  broth-er  had  said. 

"Bob-bie  has  been  ad-mir-ing  him-self  in  the 
look-ing-glass,"  she  told  her  fath-er,  "  and  he  says 
he  is  pret-ty  and  I  am  so  ug-ly.  Boys  should  not 
ad-mire  them-selves  in  the  look-ing-glass,  should 
they,  pa-pa  ? " 

Then  the  fath-er  drew  both  chil-dren  up  to  him, 
and  said,  "  I  should  like  both  of  you  to  look  in  the 
glass  every  day :  you,  my  boy,  if  you  think  your 
face  is  hand-some,  that  you  may  not  spoil  it  by  bad 
tem-per  or  by  any  wick-ed  ac-tions ;  and  you,  my 
girl,  that  you  may  learn  to  make  up  for  the  plain- 
ness of  your  looks  by  your  sweet  tem-per  and  kind 
man-ners,  for  which  every  one  will  love  you  far 
more  tiian  they  would  for  a  pret-ty  face. 


THE  GREEN-FINCH  AND  THE  NIGHT-IN- 
GALE. 

A  grecn-fiuch  and  a  nii^ht-in-gale  once  Min-  «>n  a 
bough  before  the  wiu-dow  of  a  cottage. 

A  lit-tle  boy  could  not  toll  which  was  the  song- 
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ster  that  was  sing-ing  so  sweet-ly.  His  fatli-er  led 
him  for-ward,  and  asked  him  to  point  out  which  of 
the  two  it  was. 

"That  bird  with  the  pret-ty  bright  col-ours,  I 
should  say,"  cried  the  lit-tle  boy. 

"  Why  do  you  think  that  the  oth-er  is  not  the 
song-ster,  my  son?" 

"  Be-cause  it  is  so  dull  and  plain-look-ing,"  he 
re-plied. 

Sure-ly  that  must  have  been  a  very  lit-tle  boy ! 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  soon  learnt  bet-ter  than 
to  think  that  those  who  dress  the  fin-est  must  be 
the  best. 


THE  VAIN  LIT-TLE  GIRL. 

What !  look-ing  in  the  glass  a-gain  ? 
Why  's  my  sil-ly  child  so  vain  ? 
Do  you  think  your-self  so  fair 
As  the  gen-tle  lii-ies  are  ? 

Is  your  mer-ry  eye  as  blue 
As  the  vio-let,  wet  with  dew  ? 
Yet  it  loves  the  best  to  hide 
By  the  hedge's  shad-y  side. 

When  your  cheek  the  bright-est  glows. 
Is  it  red-der  than  the  rose  ? 


<)4 
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Btit  the  rose's  buds  are  seen 
Al-most  hid  with  moss  and  green. 

Lit-tle  flow-ers  that  o-pen  gay, 
Peep-ing  forth  at  break  of  day, 
In  the  gar-den,  hedge,  or  plain, 
Do  you  think  that  they  are  vain  1 

Bcau-ty  soon  will  fade  a-way, 
Your  ros-y  cheek  must  soon  de-cay; 
There  'h  no-thing  last-ing,  you  will  find, 
But  the  trca-snres  of  the  mind. 
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THE  BOY  AND  THE  STAR-LING. 

An  old  game-keep-er  had  a  star-ling  in  his  room, 
tliat  could  ut-ter  a  few  sen-tences.  For  in-stance, 
when  his  mas-ter  said,  "  Star-ling,  where  are  you?" 
the  bird  nev-er  failed  to  an-swer,  "  Here  I  am." 

Lit-tle  Char-les,  the  son  of  one  of  his  neigh-bours, 
al-ways  took  great  pleas-ure  in  see-ing  and  hear-ing 
the  bird,  and  came  fre-quent-ly  to  pay  it  a  vis-it. 

One  day  he  came  in  while  the  game-keep-er  was 
ab-sent.  Char-les  quick-ly  seized  the  bird,  not  think- 
ing of  the  wrong  he  was  do-ing;  put  it  in  his 
pock-et,  and  was  go-ing  off  with  it. 

But  that  very  mo-ment  the  game-keep-er  came 
back.  Find-ing  Char-les  in  the  room,  and  wish-ing 
to  a-muse  his  lit-tle  neigh-bour,  he  called  to  the  bird 
as  us-ual,  "  Star-ling,  where  are  you  ? " 

"Here  I  am,"  sung  out  the  bird,  with  all  its 
might,  from  the  lit-tle  thief's  pock-et. 

Char-ley  was  very  much  a-shamed,  and  well  he 
might  be.  Those  who  do  wrong  are  al-ways  sure 
to  be  found  out. 


WIL-LTE  AND  HIS  PO-NY. 

Wil-lie  went  one  day  to  see  a  friend,  and  tied  his 
po-ny  to  a  tree,  while  he  went  into  the  house.    When 
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he  came  out  a-gain,  lie  found  tliat  Co-co  had  got 
loose,  and  had  gone  pran-cing  a-way  he  knew  not 
whith-er. 

Af-ter  hunt-ing  a-bout  for  some  time,  he  saw  him 
at  a  dis-tance,  qui-et-ly  feed-ing  on  the  grass.  He 
ran  up  to  him,  but  just  as  he  put  out  his  hand  to 
catch  hold  of  the  bri-dle,  Co-co,  who  wished  to  en- 
joy his  free-dom  a  lit- tie  lon-ger,  turned  sharp-ly 
round,  kicked  up  his  hind  legs,  and  gal-loped  a-way. 

Wil-lie  thought  him-self  luck-y  not  to  have  been 
with-in  reach  of  his  heels  when  ho  kicked  up ;  how- 
ever, he  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  At  last,  he 
called  to  mind  how  the  groom  caught  the  pony 
when  he  was  out  at  grass  in  the  mea-dow ;  and  that 
he  put  a  lit-tle  corn  into  a  sieve,  and  held  it  out  to 
the  po-ny  till  he  could  put  a  hal-ter  over  his  neck. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  Wil-lie  had  neith-cr  sieve, 
com,  nor  hal-ter.  "  But  then,"  he  said,  "  the  po-ny 
will  eat  grass  as  well  as  corn  ;  my  hat  will  serve  for 
a  sieve ;  and  as  for  a  hal-ter  I  shall  not  want  one, 
for  the  po-ny  has  Ids  bri-dle  on,  and  I  can  catch  hold 
of  that"  So  he  picked  a  few  hand-fuls  of  grass,  and 
put  them  in-to  his  hat. 

A  man,  who  w;us  dig-giiig  in  the  com-mon  asked 
him  what  he  was  go-ing  to  do  with  the  grass.  Wil- 
lie told  him,  it  was  to  cntch  the  po-ny. 

"  Oh,  then,"  cried  the  man,  "  you  need  not  take 
•0  much  trou-blo ;  if  you  hold  out  your  hat  cmp-ty, 
it  will  do  just  as  well,  for  tlio  po-ny  can-not  see  that 
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the  hat  is  emp-ty  till  he  comes  close  up  to  it ;  and 
then  you  may  catch  hold  of  the  bri-dle  while  he  is 
look-ing  in-to  the  hat. 

"  But  that  would  be  cheat-ing  him,"  cried  "Wil-lie ; 
"and  I  will  not  cheat  any-body,  no,  not  even  a 
beast." 

"  Well  said,  my  good  boy,"  re-plied  the  man. 

"  Be-sides,'-'  add-ed  Wil-lie>  "  if  I  cheat-ed  him 
once,  he  would  not  be-lieve  me  an-oth-er  time." 

He  then  went  up  to  his  po-ny,  and  held  out  his 
hat ;  the  po-ny  came  qui-et-ly  up  to  him,  and  Wil-lie 
seized  hold  of  his  bri-dle,  and  was  soon  can-ter-ino- 
home  on  his  back. — Mrs  Harcet. 


MY  PO-NY. 


Hop,  hop,  hop ! 

Go  and  nev-^er  stop , 
Where  'tis  smooth  and  whete  'tis  stoti-y. 
Trudge  a-long,  my  lit'-tle  po-ny, 

Go  and  never  stop, 

Hop,  hop,  hop,  hop,  hop  I 

Hey,  hey,  hey ! 

Go  a-long,  I  say ; 
Don't  you  kick  and  don't  you  stura-ble. 
Don't  you  tire  and  don't  you  grum-ble  ; 
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Go  a-long,  I  say ; 

Hey,  liey,  hey,  hey,  hey ! 

Jump,  jump,  jumpl 

Don't  you  hit  that  stump  1 
For  I  will  not  cease  to  ride  you 
Till  I  fur-ther  yet  have  tried  you ; 

Don't  you  hit  that  stump, 

Jump,  jump,  jump,  jump,  jump  1 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp  1 
Make  your  feet  now  stamp, 

On  the  high-way  no  one  fast-er ; 

But  take  care  1  don't  throw  your  mas-ter. 
Make  your  feet  now  stamp  1 
Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  t  rami. ' 
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THE  HON-EST  COT-TA-GER. 

Dur-ing  a  war  in  Ger-ma-ny  an  of-fic-er,  who  was 
otit  in  search  of  food  for  the  hor-ses,  could  not  find 
any  corn.  See-ing  a  cot-tage,  he  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  an  old  man  came  out  ask-ing  what  he 
want-ed. 

"  Can  you,"  said  the  of-fic-er,  *'  show  me  where 
we  can  find  some  oats  for  our  hor-ses  ? " 

"  Yes,"  re-plied  the  man ;  "  if  you  will  wait  a  few 
mo-ments  I  will  lead  you." 

They  set  off,  and  in  a-bout  a  quar-ter  of  an  hour 
came  to  a  field  of  oats.  The  of-fic-er  said,  "  This 
is  just  the  th:  ig." 

"  Come  a  ht-tle  fur-ther,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and 
I  wiU  show  you  an-oth-er."  He  then  led  him  to 
an-oth-er  field,  where  they  filled  their  sacks.  The 
of-fic-er  said  to  the  man,  "  Why  did  you  bring  us  so 
far ;  for  the  other  field  is  bet-ter  than  this  ?" 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  hon-est  cot-ta-ger ;  "  but 
the  oth-er  does  not  be-long  to  me,  while  this  does." 


THE  FOX  AND  THE  GOAT. 

One  hot  sum-mer  day,  a  fox  parched  with  thirst 
tried  every-where  in  vain  to  find  some  wa-ter.     At 
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last  he  came  to  a  well,  and  in  try-ing  to  get  at  the 
wa-ter  tum-bled  into  it. 

He  had  now  more  wa-ter  than  he  want-ed,  al- 
though the  wa-ter  was  not  very  deep  ;  and  when  ho 
had  drunk  his  fill,  he  cast  a-bout  to  see  how  he  could 
get  out  a-gain.  But  the  sides  of  the  well  were  so 
steep  that  he  could  not  climb  up. 

Af-ter  he  had  thus  been  a  pris-on-er  for  some 
time,  a  goat  came  to  the  brink  of  the  well,  want-ing 
to  drink  also.  So  he  asked  the  fox  if  the  wa-ter 
was  good. 

"Good  !"  said  Rey-nard,  "ay,  so  good  that  I  am 
a-fraid  I  have  tak-cu  too  mucli  of  it." 

Tlie  goat,  upon  hcur-ing  this,  with-out  more  a-do. 
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leaped  in  ;  and  the  eraft-y  fox  jumped  on  the  poor 
goat's  back,  and  so  got  out,  leav-ing  his  poor  dupe 
at  the  bot-tom  of  the  well  to  shift  for  himself. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  goat,  "  what  a  pity  I  did  not  think 
liow  sly  and  cun-ning  the  fox  is  be-fore  I  trust-ed 
his  ly-ing  words,  and  I  might  have  saved  my-self 
from  this  hob-ble !" 


THE  HON-EST  BOY. 

Once  there  was  a  lit-tle  boy 

With  cur-ly  hair  and  pleas-ant  eye, 

A  boy  who  al-ways  told  the  truth, 
And  nev-er,  nev-€r  told  a  lie. 

And  when  he  trot-ted  off  to  school. 

The  chil-dren  all  would  cry, 
"  There  goes  the  cur4y-head-ed  boy. 

The  boy  that  nev-er  tells  a  lie." 

And  every-bo-dy  loved  him  so, 

Be-cause  he  al-ways  told  the  truth. 

That  every  day,  as  he  grew  up, 

'Twas  said,  "  There  goes  the  hon-est  youth." 

And  when  the  peo-ple  that  stood  near 
Would  turn  to  ask  the  rea-son  why. 

The  an-swer  would  be  al-ways  this, 
"  Be-cause  he  ne-ver  tells  a  lie." 
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THE  CAT  AND  THE  CREAM-JUG. 

One  day,  a  jug  of  cream  had  been  left  on  the 
ta-ble,  and  puss,  who  had  been  ly-ing  snng-ly  on  the 
hearth-rug,  was  left  in  the  room  a-lone.  Now,  puss 
was  in-clined  to  seize  any-thing  good  that  she  could 
lay  her  paws  on,  and  al-though  she  had  of-ten  suf- 
fered for  it,  yet  she  nev-er  seemed  to  mind. 

This  was  too  good  a  chance  to  be  lost,  so  puss 
jumped  up  on  the  ta-ble,  but  what  was  her  dis-tress 
when  she  found  that  the  neck  of  the  jug  was  so  small 
that  she  could  not  man-age  to  get  her  head  into  it. 

"Must  I  up-set  it?"  said  puss.  "No,  that  will 
nev-er  do,  for  I  have  al-read-y  suf-fered  for  do-ing 
such  things,  and  be-sides  I  should  lose  a  good  deal 
of  that  fine  rich  cream." 

At  last  a  bright  thought  came  into  her  head,  and 
in-stead  of  try-ing  to  get  her  head  .in,  she  dipped 
her  paw  in-to  the  cream,  and  then  licked  it,  un-til 
she  had  fin-ished  all  the  con-tents  of  the  jug. 

So  puss  curled  hcr-self  up  on  the  hearth-rug 
a-gain  as  qui-ct-ly  as  you  please,  and  thouglit  it  was 
quite  true,  that  "  where  there 's  a  will  there 's  a  way." 


THE  CAT  AND  THE  FOX. 
As  the  cat  and  the  fox  were  trav-cHing  to-gcth-or 
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through  the  woods,  they  a-inused  them-selves  with 
chat-ting  to  each  oth-er  to  short-en  the  road.  The 
fox,  how-ev-er,  who  was  a  dread-ful  boast-er,  talked 
of  no-thing  but  him-self  and  what  he  could  do. 

"  Now,"  says  he,  "  sup-pose  the  hounds  were  af-ter 
us,  I  would  not  fear  them,  for  I  have  a  thou-sand 
tric-ks  to  get  out  of  their  way,  and  if  one  fails,  why 
I  can  try  an-oth-er.     But  what  could  you  do?" 

"Ah!"  says  puss,  "I  should  on-ly  have  but  one 
shift  to  a-void  the  dan-ger,  and  if  that  failed,  I  should 
be  un-done." 

"  I  am  sor-ry  for  you,"  re-plies  Rey-nard,  "  with 
all  my  heart,  and  would  glad-ly  fur-nish  you  with 
one  or  two  of  mine ;  but  in-deed,  neigh-bour,  as 
times  are,  it  is  not  good  to  trust ;  we  must  even  be 
every  one  for  him-self,  as  the  say-ing  is,  and  so  I 
bid  you  good  mom-ing." 

He  was  so  much  tak-en  up  with  what  he  was  say- 
ing that  he  for-got  to  lis-ten ;  and  the  words  were 
scarce-ly  out  of  his  mouth,  when  they  were  a-larraed 
by  a  pack  of  hounds  that  came  up-on  them  in  full 
cry.  The  cat,  by  the  help  of  her  sin-gle  shift, 
climbed  nim-bly  up  a  tree,  and  sat  se-cure-ly  a-mong 
the  branch-es.  Poor  Rey-nard,  with  all  his  thou- 
sand tricks,  ran  hith-er  and  thith-er,  but  could  not 
get  out  of  sight  of  the  dogs,  who  soon  came  up  with 
him  and  tore  him  to  pieces. 

Puss  went  home  that  night,  and  ne-ver  wan-dered 
a-fcain.     And  in-deed  it  is  said  that  she  took  the 
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les-son  of  the  death  of  the  fox  so  much  to  heart, 
that  she  ne-ver  af-ter-wards  spoke,  in  case  she  mi^ht 
be  temp-ted  to  boast. 


THE  FOX  AND  THE  DRAKE. 

The  fox  jump'd  up  on  a  moon-h'ght  night. 
The  stars  were  shin-ing,  and  all  things  bright ; 
0  ho !  said  the  fox,  it 's  a  very  fine  night 
For  me  to  go  through  the  town,  e-oh ! 

The  fox,  when  he  came  to  yon-der  stile, 
He  lift-ed  his  ears,  and  he  lis-ten'd  a-while ; 

0  ho !  said  the  fox,  it 's  but  a  short  mile 
From  this  unto  yon-der  town,  e-oh  ! 

The  fox,  when  he  came  to  the  far-mer's  gate, 
Whom  should  he  see  but  the  far-mer's  drake  ? 

1  love  you  so  well  for  your  mas-ter*s  saki', 
And  long  to  be  pick-ing  your  bones,  e-oh  1 

The  gray  goose,  she  ran  round  the  hay-stack : 
0  ho  !  said  the  fox,  you  are  very  fat ; 
You  '11  do  very  well  to  ride  on  my  back 
From  this  unto  yon-der  town,  c-oh  ! 

The  far-mer's  wife,  she  jum[)M  out  of  bed, 
And  out  of  the  win-dow  she  popp'd  her  head  : 
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Oh,  hus-band !  oh,  hus-band  !  the  geese  are  all  dead, 
For  the  fox  has  been  through  the  town,  e-oh  ! 

The  far-mer  he  load-ed  his  pis-tol  with  lead. 
And  shot  the  old  rogue  of  a  fox  through  the  head : 
Ah,  ah  !  said  the  far-mer,  I  think  you  're  quite  dead. 
And  no  more  you  '11  trou-ble  the  town,  e-oh ! 


MA-EY  AND  THE  CAN-A-RY. 

Ma-ry  saw  a  tame  can-a-ry  which  sang  fine-ly,  and 
she  longed  to  have  one  like  it. 

"  I  will  give  you  one  some  day,"  said  her  moth-er, 
"  if  you  are  a  good  child,  and  do  as  you  are  told." 
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One  day,  when  Ma-ry  came  home  from  school,  she 
found  her  moth-er  had  gone  out  for  a  walk.  Mary 
looked  into  her  room,  and  on  the  ta-ble  she  spied  a 
box  she  had  nev-er  seen  be-fore.  She  had  been 
of-ten  told  by  her  moth-er  nev-er  to  touch  any-thing 
that  did  not  be -long  to  her,  but  Mary  had  a  bad 
hab-it  of  touch-ing  every-thing  she  saw,  and  bad 
hab-its  are  not  eas-i-ly  brok-en.  Mary  had  giv-en 
way  to  it  so  of-ten  that  her  moth-er  would  say, 
"Ma-ry,  Ma-ry,  shall  I  nev-er  be  able  to  trust 
you?" 

Now  you  will  see  how  Ma-ry  was  pun-ished  for 
not  do-ing  as  her  moth-er  told  her. 

She  knew  the  box  on  the  ta-ble  was  not  her  box, 
and  that  she  had  no  right  to  touch  it ;  but  she  stood 
by  the  ta-ble  look-ing  at  it  with  wist-ful  eyes. 

"  I  won-der  what  is  in  it,"  she  said  to  her-self, 
and  then  she  be-gan  to  fin-ger  it,  and  at  length  took 
it  up  in  her  hand.  "  It  is  ve-ry  pret-ty ;  I  think  it 
must  be  emp-ty  though,  it  is  so  light.  Why,  hero 
are  lit-tle  holes  in  the  lid,  but  they  are  so  small,  I 
can-not  see  into  the  in-side.  If  I  were  just  to  o-pen 
it,  I  could  do  no  harm," 

As  Ma-ry  said  this  she  lift-ed  up  the  lid,  and  out 
flew  a  fine  can-a-ry.  The  lit  tie  girl  ran  af-tcr  it  to 
catch  it ;  but  it  flew  on  to  the  frame  of  a  pic-turo 
out  of  her  reach.  There  it  sat,  look-ing  so  pret-ty 
with  its  soft  yel-low  /oath-crs,  and  sing  ing  so 
swi;f:t-ly,  that  Ma-ry  want-ed  it  sad-ly  for  hor  own. 
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"  All ! "  she  said,  "  if  I  had  on-ly  left  the  box  a-lone  ; 
I  knew  I  was  do-ing  wrong." 

At  this  nio-ment  her  moth-er  came  in  ;  the  noise 
of  the  door  o-pen-ing  fright-ened  the  lit- tie  bird,  and 
he  flew  straight  out  of  the  win-dow ;  while  Ma-ry 
ran  cry-ing  to  her  moth-er,  to  tell  her  how  naught-y 
she  had  been. 

"I  bought  the  bird  for  you,  Ma-ry,"  said  her 
moth-er ;  "  but  you  have  lost  it  by  your  own  fault. 
I  am  sor-ry  for  you,  but  I  hope  this  will  teach  my 
lit-tle  girl  a  les-son  not  to  be  so  med-dle-some  in 
fu-ture." 

"I  shall  nev-er  for-get  my  lit-tle  bird,"  said  Ma-ry, 
"  nev-er,  I  am  quite  sure."  And  she  nev-er  did  ;  but 
when  she  felt  a  wish  to  med-dle  with  any-thing  that 
did  not  be-long  to  her,  she  al-ways  said  to  her-self, 
"  Ma-ry,  Ma-ry,  re-mem-ber  your  can-a-ry." 


MED-DLE-SOME  MAT-TY. 

Oh,  how  one  ug-ly  trick  has  spoil'd 
The  sweet-est  and  the  best ! 

Ma-til-da,  though  a  pleas-ant  child, 

One  ug-ly  trick  poss-ess'd. 
Which,  like  a  cloud  be-fore  the  skies, 
Hid  all  her  bet-ter  qual-i-ties. 
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Some-times  she  'd  lift  the  tea-pot  lid, 

To  peep  at  what  was  in  it ; 
Or  tilt  the  ket-tle,  if  you  did 

But  turn  your  back  a  min-ute. 
In  vain  you  told  her  not  to  touch, 
Her  trick  of  med-dling  grew  so  raucli. 

Her  grand-mam-ma  went  out  one  day, 

And,  by  mis-take,  she  laid 
Her  spec-tac-les  and  snufF-box  gay 

Too  near  the  lit-tle  maid. 
"  Ah  !  well,"  thought  she,  "  I  '11  try  them  on, 
As  soon  as  grand-mam-ma  is  gone." 

Forth-with  she  placed  upon  her  nose 

The  glass-es  large  and  wide ; 
And  look-ing  round,  as  I  sup-pose, 

The  Snuff-box,  too,  she  spied ; 
"  Oh,  what  a  pret-ty  box  is  this ! 
I  '11  o-pen  it,"  said  lit-tle  Miss. 

I  know  that  grand-mam-ma  would  say, 
"  Don't  med-dle  with  it,  dear  ; 

Bat  then  she  'a  far  c-nough  a-way, 
And  no  one  else  is  near ; 

Be-sides,  what  can  there  be  a-miss 

In  o-pen-ing  such  a  box  as  this?" 

So  tliumb  and  fm-gor  went  to  work 
To  move  the  stub-born  lid; 
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And  pre-sent-ly  a  might-y  jerk 

The  might-y  mis-chief  did ; 
For  all  at  once,  ah  !  wo-ful  case, 
The  snufi'  came  puff-ing  in  her  face. 

Poor  eyes,  and  nose,  and  mouth,  and  chin, 

A  dis-mal  sight  pre-sent-ed  ; 
And  as  the  snufF  got  far-ther  in, 

Sin-cere-]y  she  re-pent-ed. 
In  vain  she  ran  a-bout  for  ease. 
She  could  do  no-thing  else  but  sneeze. 

She  dash'd  the  spec-tacles  a- way. 

To  wipe  her  ting-ling  eyes. 
And  as  in  twen-ty  bits  they  lay. 

Her  grand-mam-ma  she  spies : 
"  Heyday  !  and  what 's  the  mat-ter  now  ?" 
Cried  grand-maui-nia,  with  lift-ed  brow. 

Ma-til-da  smart-ing  with  the  pain, 

And  ting-ling  still,  and  sore, 
Made  many  a  pro-mise  to  re-frain 

From  med-dling  ever  more. 
And  'tis  a  fact,  as  I  have  heard, 
She  ever  since  has  kept  her  word. 

— Mrs  Gilbert 
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THE  DOG  AND  THE  SHAD-OW. 


A  dog,  cross-ing  a  stream,  with  a  piece  of  meat 
in  his  mouth,  saw  his  own  sliad-ow  in  the  wat-er, 
which  was  so  still  and  clear  that  he  fan-cied  the 
fihad-ow  he  saw  to  be  an-oth-er  dog. 

"  A-ha  !"  said  he,  "  I  am  in  luck  this  morn-ing. 
I  have  my  break-fast  in  my  mouth,  and  now  I  '11 
8c-cure  njy  din-ncr  too."  With  that  he  snatched  at 
tlic  piece  of  meat  which  ho  saw  in  the  shad-ow. 
liut  so  far  from  sc-cur-ing  the  su-cond  piece,  ho 
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dropt  his  own  into  the  wat-er,  and  was  sad-ly  put 
out  to  see  that  the  oth-er  dog  had  dropt  his  too. 

So  he  had  to  go  home  with-out  his  break-fast  or 
din-ner  eith-er,  for  his  own  piece  had  at  once  sunk 
to  the  bot-tom,  away  be-yond  his  reach. 

He  who  is  greed-y,  and  grasps  at  too  much,  is  very 
apt  to  lose  what  he  has.  Be  con-tent  with  what  you 
have,  even  if  it  be  lit-tle,  and  never  give  up  the  sub- 
stance for  the  shad-ow. 


THE  ANG-LER  AND  THE  LIT-TLE  FISH. 

A  fish-er-man,  ang-ling  in  a  riv-er,  caught  a  small 
perch.  As  he  was  tak-ing  it  off  the  hook,  the  lit-tle 
fish  o-pened  its  mouth,  and  begged  he  would  throw 
it  into  the  riv-er  a-gain. 

The  man  asked  his  reas-on.  "Why,"  said  the 
fish,  "be-cause  I  am  at  pre-sent  but  young  and 
small,  and  there-fore  not  worth  so  much  as  I  shall 
be  when  I  am  lar-ger. 

"  That  may  be,"  re-plied  the  man,  "but  I  am  not 
such  a  fool  as  you  take  me  for ;  *  a  fish  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  water,'  you  know." 

With  that  he  put  the  poor  perch  in  his  bas-ket 
and  walked  a-way. 


I 
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BRAVE  BOB-BY. 

A  lit-tle  girl  named  Lu-cy,  the  daugh-ter  of  a 
rich  gen-tle-nian,  was  play-ing  one  day  by  the  edge 
of  a  pond  near  her  fath-er's  house.  Bob-by,  a  fa- 
vour-ite  dog,  was  play-ing  a-bout  with  her  too. 
Runn-ing  too  near  the  edge  of  the  pond  she  fell  in, 
and  was  in  great  dan-ger  of  be-ing  drowned,  for  it 
was  quite  deep.  Her  niotli-er,  who  was  at  the  win- 
dow and  saw  her  fall,  screamed  out  to  the  ser-vants, 
and  all  rushed  down  to  tlie  pond. 

Brave  Bob-by,  as  soon  as  ho  saw  Lu-cy  fall, 
plunged  into  the  wa-ter,  and,  when  the  ser-vauta 
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came  down  lie  was  strug-gling  no-bly  to  hold  her 
up,  and  to  keep  her  head  a-bove  water,  howl-ing  all 
the  time  for  help. 

Lit-tle  Lu-cy  was  soon  seized  and  car-ried  into 
the  house,  where  she  was  put  to  bed,  and  warm 
flan-nels  ap-plied  to  her  bo-dy.  When  the  doc-tor 
ar-rived,  he  felt  her  pulse,  and  said  she  would  soon 
be  well  Tears  of  joy  were  in  every  one's  eyes  when 
they  heard  this,  for  Lu-cy  was  a  fa-vour-ite  with  old 
and  young.  When  her  par-ents  came  down  stairs, 
who  should  be  there  but  Bob-by  wag-ging  his  tail, 
and  look-ing  up  as  to  say,  "  How  is  my  lit-tle 
charge?"  He  got  pats  and  kind  words  with-out 
num-ber,  and  what  he  liked  as  much  as  any-thing 
was  a  much  bet-ter  sup-per  than  us-ual. 

Bob-by  was  now  the  con-stant  friend  of  Lu-cy, 
and  she  called  him  her  pke-see-vee.  One  day  as 
Lu-cy  was  sit-ting  in  the  gar-den  with  Bob-by  by 
her  side,  her  moth-er  came  up,  and  said,  "  What 
makes  you  love  Bob-by  so  much,  my  dear?" 

"  0  moth-er,  be-cause  he  saved  me  from  death." 

"  Right,  my  child,  I  wish  you  to  love  him,  and  to 
be  good  and  kind  to  all  dumb  an-i-mals." 
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MA-RY'S  PET  LAMB. 

Ma-ry  had  a  lit-tle  lamb, 
Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow. 

And  every-where  that  Mary  went, 
The  lamb  was  sure  to  go. 

He  went  with  her  to  school  one  day. 
That  was  a-gainst  the  nile  ; 

It  made  the  chil-dren  laugh  and  play. 
To  see  a  lamb  at  school 

So  the  teach-er  turned  him  out. 
But  still  he  lin-gered  near. 

And  wait-ed  pa-tient-ly  a-bout 
Till  Ma-ry  did  ap-pear. 

And  then  he  ran  to  her,  and  laid 

His  head  upon  her  arm, 
As  if  he  said,  "  I  'm  not  a-fraid ; 

You  '11  keep  me  from  all  harm." 

"  What  makes  the  lamb  love  Ma-ry  so  ?" 

The  ea-ger  chil-dren  cry ; 
"  Why  Ma-ry  loves  the  lamb,  you  know," 

The  teach-er  did  re-ply. 
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THE  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 

Two  dogs  romp-ing  to-geth-er,  near  the  side  of  a 
riv-er,  were  hav-ing  great  fun  in  the  us-ual  dog's 
man-ner  of  play-ing ;  toss-ing  and  roll-ing  over  one 
an-oth-er,  and  runn-ing  a-bout  as  if  they  were  hav- 
inof  a  game  at  "  tag,"  One  of  them,  how-ev-er,  came 
too  near  the  riv-er,  and  fell  into  it  at  a  place  where 
the  bank  was  very  steep. 

The  poor  fel-low  tried  hard  to  get  out,  but  could 
not  stretch  his  paw  far  e-nough  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  bank.  He  be-gan  to  howl  in  dis-tress,  when  the 
oth-er  dog  sud-den4y  ap-peared  at  the  edge  of  the 
riv-er. 

So  what  do  you  think  he  did  ?  "Why,  the  wise 
crea-ture  stretched  out  his  neck  as  far  as  he  could, 
till  he  caught  hold  of  the  oth-er's  ear. 

In  a  mo-ment,  the  dog  that  was  in  the  wat-er 
gave  a  sud-den  spring,  the  oth-er  dog  gave  a  clev-er 
pull,  and  the  next  mo-ment  both  dogs  were  runn- 
ing a-bout  the  field  as  mer-ri-ly  as  ev-er. 

If  dogs  can  be  so  kind  to  each  oth-er,  I  hope,  my 
dear  chil-dren,  that  you  will  not  for-get  how  much 
more  boys  and  girls  ought  to  help  one  an-oth-er. 
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THE  AIL-ING  HOESE. 

A  gen-tle-man,  on  his  re-turn  home  one  day, 
turned  his  horse  into  the  field.  A  few  days  be-fore, 
the  horse  had  been  shod  ;  but  one  shoe  had  been  put 
on  care-less-ly  by  the  smith,  so  that  it  pinched  the 
poor  crea-ture. 

The  next  morn-ing  no  horse  could  be  found,  and 
the  gen-tle-man  won-dered  great-ly  what  had  be- 
come of  him.  He  caused  an  ac-tive  search  to  be 
made  in  the  neigh-bour-hood,  and  soon  found  some 
traces  of  him. 

The  an-i-mal,  it  is  sup-posed,  find-iug  his  foot 
to  hurt  him,  made  bis  way  out  of  the  field  by 
lift-ing  the  gate  off  its  hin-ges  with  his  teeth.  He 
went  straight  to  the  far-rier's  shop,  where  he  had 
been  shod,  a  dis-tance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The 
horse  ad-vanced  to  the  forge  and  held  up  the  ail-ing 
foot,  and  the  far-rier  soon  saw  what  was  wrong. 
He  took  off  the  shoe,  and  re-placed  it  more  care- 
ful-ly,  af-ter  which  the  horse  set  off  at  a  mcr-ry  pace 
to  his  well-known  pasture.  Short-ly  af-ter,  one  of 
the  men  in  search  of  the  niiss-ing  horse  passed  the 
forge,  and  sj)oke  of  tlie  sup-posed  loss  to  the  far-ricr. 
He  laugh-ing-ly  re-plied,  "  Oh,  the  horse  has  been 
here  and  got  rc-sliod,  und  lias  gone  home  a-gain." 

This  was  found  to  be  real-ly  the  case,  and  I 
think  we  might  learn  from  the  horse  al-ways  to  ti-y 
and  help  our-selves  if  we  ore  in  trou-ble. 
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THE  LARK  AND  HER  YOUNG  ONES. 


A  lark,  who  had  young  ones  in  a  field  of  corn 
which  was  al-most  ripe,  was  very  much  a-fraid  in 
case  the  reap-ers  would  come  to  cut  it  be-fore  her 
young  ones  were  fledged,  and  able  to  fly  a-way  from 
the  place.  So  when-ever  she  left  them  to  go  in 
search  of  food,  she  charged  them  to  take  no-tice  of 
what  they  heard  talked  of  in  her  ab-sence,  and  to 
tell  her  of  it  when  she  came  back. 

Well,  one  day  when  die  was  gone,  they  heard  the 
far-nier  call  to  his  son,  "  John,  I  thiuk  this  corn  is 
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ripe  e-nough ;  you  had  bet-ter  go  ear-ly  to-nior-row 
and  de-sire  our  friends  and  neigh-bours  to  come  and 
help  us  to  reap  it." 

When  the  old  lark  came  home,  the  young  ones 
were  all  in  a  trem-ble,  and  chirp-ing  round  a-bout 
her,  told  her  what  had  hap-pened,  and  begged  her 
to  re-move  them  as  fast  as  she  could.  "  Ne-ver 
heed,  my  lit-tle  pets,"  said  the  moth-er,  "  make  your 
minds  eas-y,  for  if  the  far-mer  de-pends  on  his 
friends  and  neigh-bours,  I  am  pret-ty  sure  the  coru 
will  not  be  reaped  to-mor-row." 

Next  day,  off  she  went  a-gain,  still  giv-ing  her 
lit-tle  ones  the  same  cau-tion.  By  and  by  the  far- 
mer came,  and  wait-ed  a  while,  ex-pect-ing  those  he 
had  sent  for ;  but  the  sun  grew  hot,  and  no-tliing 
was  done,  for  no  one  came  at  all.  "  John,"  said  he 
to  his  son,  "  I  per-ceive  that  these  friends  of  ours 
are  not  to  be  de-pend-ed  upon,  so  you  must  go  to 
your  un-cles  and  cous-ins,  and  ask  them  to  come 
ear-ly  to-mor-row  to  help  us  to  reap." 

With  this  the  young  ones  were  in  a  great  fright 
again,  and  when  their  moth-er  came  home,  they 
could  scarce-ly  tell  her  what  had  hap-pened  for 
trem-bling.  "  Oh,  if  that  be  all,"  said  she,  "  do  not 
a-larm  your-selves,  my  dears,  for  un-cles  and  cous- 
ins are  much  the  same  as  friends  and  neigh-bours, 
and  are  not  of-ten  very  anx-i-ous  to  help  one  an- 
oJh-er;  but,"  she  aJd-ed,  "bo  very  cure-ful  to  note 
what  you  lie.ir  the  next  time." 
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The  next  day  came,  and  oflf  slie  went  as  us-ual,  for 
even  lit-tle  birds,  small  as  they  are,  can-not  do 
with-out  food.  The  far-mer  came  too,  and  still  find- 
ing no  one  read-y  to  help  him,  said  to  his  son, 
"  John,  we  must  even  de-pend  upon  our-selves ;  so 
get  a  cou-ple  of  good  sick-les  read-y  for  the  morn- 
ing, and  we  two  will  reap  the  corn," 

When  the  young  ones  told  this  to  their  moth-er, 
she  be-came  quite  se-ri-ous  as  she  said,  "  Well,  my 
pets,  we  must  now  leave  our  snug  home,  for  when  a 
man  says  he  will  do  a  thing  him-self,  it  is  not  like-ly 
that  he  will  fail  in  it."  So  she  re-moved  her  young 
ones  at  once,  and  none  too  soon,  for  the  next  day 
the  far-mer  and  his  son  reaped  the  com. 

When  you  want  any-thing  done  do  it  your-self, 
and  nev-er  de-pend  on  oth-ers. 


SONG  OF  BOB-0-LINK  TO  THE  MOW-ER 

Tin-kle,  tin-kle,  Mis-ter  Nin-kum, 
I  am  a  mer-ry  Bob  o'  Lin-kum  ; 
Pri-thee,  tell  me  what 's  the  mat-ter. 
That  you  're  mak-ing  such  a  clat-ter ; 
Can't  you  leave  us  hon-est  folks 
To  sing  our  songs  and  crack  our  jokes  ? 

It  is  cru-el,  Mis-ter  Nin-kum, 
Thus  to  both-er  Bob  o'  Lin-kum. 
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I  had  thought  the  mea-dow  mine, 
With  its  bloss-oms  all  so  fine ; 
And  I  make  my  lit-tle  nest 
Near  the  clo-ver  all  so  blest 

But  you  come,  oh,  naught-y  Nin-kum  ! 
All  un-heed-ing  Bob  o'  Lin-kum  ; 
And  you  swing  your  sau-cy  blade, 
Where  my  lit-tle  nest  is  made ; 
And  you  cut  the  bloom-ing  clo-ver, 
Which  did  wrap  my  young  ones  o-ver. 

Get  you  gone,  oh,  naught-y  Nin-kuni ! 
Leave  the  field  to  Bob  o'  Lin-kum ; 
Let  him  on  his  light  wing  ho-ver 
O'er  the  summer's  scent-ed  clo-ver : 
Let  him  sing  his  mer-ry  song, 
And  he  '11  thank  you  all  day  long. 

— Faggots  for  the  Fireside. 


ROB-IN  RED-BREAST  AND  JEN-NY  WREN. 

*Twas  once  upon  a  time 
When  Jen-ny  Wren  was  young, 
So  daln-ti-ly  slie  danced. 
And  so  pret-ti-ly  sIjc  sung ; 
Rob-in  Red-breast  lost  his  heart, 
For  he  was  a  gall-ant  bird ; 
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He  doffcil  his  hat  to  Jen-ny  Wren, 
Re-quest-ing  to  be  heard. 

Oh  !  dear-est  Jen-ny  Wren, 

If  you  will  but  be  mine, 

You  shall  feed  on  cher-ry-pie,  you  shall, 

And  drink  new  cur-rant  wine  ; 

I  '11  dress  you  like  a  gold-finch. 

Or  any  pea-cock  gay  : 

So,  dear-est  Jen,  if  you  '11  be  mine, 

Let  us  ap-point  the  day. 

Jen-ny  blushed  be-hind  her  fan. 
And  thus  de-clared  her  mind : 
Since,  dear-est  Bob,  I  love  you  well, 
I  take  your  ofF-er  kind  ; 
Cher-ry-pie  is  very  nice, 
And  so  is  cur-rant  wine ; 
But  I  must  wear  my  plain  brown  gown. 
And  nev-er  go  too  fine. 

Rob-in  Red-breast  rose  be-times 

All  at  the  break  of  day, 

And  he  flew  to  Jen-ny  Wren's  house, 

And  sung  a  round-e-lay. 

He  sung  of  Rob-in  Red-breast 

And  lit-tle  Jen-ny  Wren  ; 

And  when  he  came  unto  the  end, 

He  then  be-sran  a-sain. 
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THE  HARE  AND  THE  TOR-TOISE. 

A  hare  and  a  tor-toise  once  set  out  to-geth-er  f(ir 
a  fine  spring  a  few  miles  ofF. 

The  hare  frisked  in  and  out  of  the  road,  some- 
times run-ning  a-cross  a  field  and  back  a-gain.  The 
tor-toise,  how-ever,  moved  slow-ly  but  stead-i-ly 
a-long  the  road. 

Pre-sent-ly  the  hare  got  tired  of  wait-ing  for  his 
slow  friend  the  tor-toise,  so  he  said,  "  Good-bye,  my 
friend,  I  rcal-ly  can-not  man-age  to  go  at  so  slow  a 
pace  as  you  do.  1  will  run  on  be-foro  and  will  wait 
for  you  at  the  spring,"  and  a-way  tripped  the  hare. 
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But  af-ter  a  lit-tle  time  he  came  to  a  nice  shad-y 
place,  so  he  thought  he  would  lie  down  and  have  a 
short  nap.  **  I  can  eas-i-ly  run  in  a  few  min-utes 
the  dis-tance  the  tor-toise  will  re-quire  hours  to  crawl 
o-ver ;  so  I  shall  have  plen-ty  of  time  for  a  snooze, 
and  yet  be  there  first." 

When  he  a-wolce,  he  looked  a-bout  to  see  if  the 
tor-toise  were  com-ing.  But,  al-as  for  la-zi-ness  !  the 
tor-toise  had  passed  him  long  ago,  and  had  al-ready 
reached  the  spring. 

"  Slow  and  sure  "  will  of-ten  win  the  day  a-gainst 
speed  and  la-zi-ness,  and  no  one  ought  to  be  a-fraid 
of  any  dif-fi-cult  task ;  for  if  he  stead-i-ly  per-se- 
veres,  he  will  be  sure  to  suc-ceed. 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  BIRD. 

One  day  Ed-ward  had  a  very  long  les-son  to 
learn,  and  it  was  so  dif-fi-cult  that  he  feared  he 
would  not  be  able  to  do  it.  He  did  not  at  once 
take  his  book  and  try  to  do  it,  as  a  good  boy  would 
have  done,  but  he  ran  out  of  the  house  into  a  field 
and  sat  down  on  the  grass. 

A  lit-tle  bird  soon  came  fly-ing  past,  and  Ed-ward 
could  not  help  think-ing  how  nice  it  would  be  to  be 
a  biid  and  have  no  work  to  do.  But  in  this  he  was 
mis-ta-ken,  for  the  bird  did  not  fly  on,  but  came  to 
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the  gi'ound  not  far  from  Ed-ward's  side,  and  tried  to 
car-ry  off  a  long  twig  to  help  to  build  her  nest. 

The  stick  was  too  large,  and  each  time  as  the 
bird  ran  it  caught  her  wings,  and  she  fell  back  to 
the  earth.  So  first  she  took  hold  of  it  this  way,  and 
then  that  way,  but  all  to  no  pur-pose,  for  it  was  too 
long  for  her  to  car-ry  with  ease. 

She  had  to  drop  the  stick  five  or  six  times,  but  at 
last  she  caught  hold  of  it  in  the  right  place,  so 
that  it  would  bal-ance,  and  car-ried  it  off  eas-i-ly. 

"  Well,"  thought  Edward,  "  this  ought  to  teach 
me  a  les-son,  not  to  give  up,  ev-en  if  my  task  is 
long  and  dif-fi-cult.  I  will  go  home  and  try  a-gain, 
and  will  not  give  up  e-ven  if  I  fail  five  or  six  times, 
as  the  poor  bird  did. 

So  off  he  went,  and  took  up  his  book  a-gain. 
Once  or  twice  he  was  on  the  point  of  yield-ing,  but 
lie  thought  of  the  bird  and  the  stick,  worked  on  in 
hope,  and  learnt  his  les-son  tho-rough-ly. 


WHO  TAUGHT  THEM? 

Who  taught  the  bird  to  build  lier  nest 
Of  soft-est  wool,  and  hay,  and  moss? 

Who  taught  her  how  to  weave  it  best, 
And  lay  the  ti-ny  twigs  a-cross  ? 

Who  taught  the  bus-y  bco  to  fly 

A-iuong  the  8weet-cst  herbs  uiid  flow-ers, 
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And  lay  her  store  of  hon-ey  by, 

Pro-vid-ing  food  for  win-ter  hours  ? 

Who  taught  the  lit-tle  ant  the  way 

Her  nar-row  cell  so  well  to  bore, 
And  through  the  pleas-ant  sura-mer  day 

To  gath-er  up  her  win-ter  store  ? 

Twas  God  who  taught  them  all  the  way, 
And  gave  the  lit-tle  crea-tui-es  skill ; 

And  teach-es  chil-dren,  when  they  pray, 
To  know  and  do  His  heav-en-ly  will. 

— Jane  Taylor. 


THE  OLD  HOUND. 

An  old  hound,  who  had  been  an  ex-cel-lent  hun- 
ter, and  had  giv-en  great  sport  and  pleas-ure  to  his 
mas-ter  in  his  time,  at  last,  through  old  age,  had 
be-eome  fee-ble.  Al-though  he  was  as  will-ing  as 
ever,  yet  his  strength  was  not  e-qual  to  the  ef-forts 
of  his  youth. 

How-ever,  be-ing  out  with  the  hunts-men  one 
day,  a-long  with  the  rest  of  the  pack,  he  hap-pened 
to  be  the  first  to  come  up  with  the  stag.  With  that 
his  old  spir-it  came  back  to  him,  and  he  for-got  how 
fee-ble  he  had  be-come.  He  pressed  on  and  seized 
the  stag  by  one  of  his  haunch-es ;  but  his  teeth  were 
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SO  de-cayed  and  bro-ken,  that  he  was  not  able  lo 
re-tain  his  hold,  and  the  stag  threw  him  off  and 
es-caped. 

Up-on  this  his  mas-ter  came  up  in  a  great  pass- 
ion, and  was  a-bont  to  strike  him  when  the  hon-est 
old  crea-ture  crept  up  to  him  ver-y  hum-bly,  and  is 
said  to  have  barked  out, — 

"  Mas-ter,  do  not  strike  your  faith-f ul  ser-vant. 
I  am  poor,  old,  and  use-less  now,  but  pray  re-mem- 
ber what  I  have  been.  It  is  not  my  spir-it  or  will 
that  fail  me  :  it  is  my  speed  and  my  strength.  Do 
not  ab-use  me  for  what  I  can-not  help,  for  you  know 
I  have  worn  my-self  out  in  your  ser-vice." 

Nev-er  for-get  the  ser-vices  of  an  old  friend,  for 
grat-i-tude  is  one  of  the  most  beau-ti-ful  of  vir- 
tues. 


THE  GUAEDS-MAN"  AND  HIS  HORSE. 

A  sol-dier  be-long-ing  to  the  Life  Guards  was 
walk-ing  a-Iong  the  street  one  day,  when  he  was 
seen  to  stop  sud-den-ly,  look  a-cross  the  street,  and 
then  rush  o-ver  to  a  horse  staiid-ing  with  an  emp-ty 
cab  on  the  oth-er  side  of  the  way. 

"  I  know  him,  I  know  him,"  he  shout-ed,  in  a 
voice  of  e-rao-tion,  re-gard-less  of  the  pass-ers  by, 
"  It's  my  own  old  Val-i-ant,  my  dear  old  fel-low." 

The  poor  horse  seemed  to  know  his  car-css-ing 
hand  and  voice,  for  ho  laid  back  his  ears  and  pushed 
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his  nose  a-gainst  the  sol-dier,  who  was  very  much 
af-fect-ed  at  meet-ing  his  old  friend  a-gain. 

The  cab-man,  too,  who  came  up  at  that  mo-ment, 
was  touched  at  the  scene,  Af-ter  a  few  mo-ments, 
the  guards-man  for-aged  in  his  pock-et,  mut-ter-ing 
as  he  did  so, 

"  He  shall  have  it,  if  it  was  the  last,  the  dear  old 
boy.  Yes ;  it  is-n't  much,  but  it 's  e-nough  for  a 
feed  of  corn,  and  I  '11  treat  him  to  it,  that  I  vdlL" 

There  was  a  corn-chand-ler's  near,  and  off  tlie 
sol-dier  ran  with  the  nose-bag  for  a  feed  of  corn ; 
and  to  see  him  un-do  the  head-gear  and  put  on  the 
bag,  the  horse  mean- while  seem-in g  to  whin-ny  and 
paw  with  plea-sure,  made  so  heart-y  a  pic-ture  that  it 
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was  no  won-der  some  lit-tle  boys  cried  "  Hur-rah  ! " 
and  the  cab-man  shook  hands  with  the  good-na- 
tured sol-dier. 

"  Be  good  to  him,"  said  the  poor  fel-low,  "  use 
him  well  He 's  as  good  a  bit  of  stuff  as  ev-er  was 
in  harness ;"  and  then  he  made  in-qui-ry  as  to  where 
the  pre-sent  sta-ble  of  his  four-foot-ed  friend  was. 

He  then  went  on  his  way,  his  pock-et  light-ened 
raay-be  of  his  last  coin,  but  his  heart  warmed  ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  look  of  the  man's  kind 
face,  that  as  of-ten  from  that  time  as  he  could  he 
looked  in  to  see  old  Val-i-ant. — Mrs  Balfour. 


THE  DOG  AND  THE  BOAT. 

Mas-ter  Tom  had  come  down  to  the  riv-er  to  sail 
a  lit-tle  boat  which  his  grand-fath-er  had  giv-en 
him.  It  was  all  very  pleas-ant,  un-til  the  string, 
which  held  the  lit-tle  craft,  broke,  and  a-way  it 
went  for  a  cruise  on  its  own  ac-count,  and  fi-nal-ly 
stuck  fast  on  a  buoy,  to  which  a  boat  was  us-u-al-ly 
moored. 

Poor  Tom  was  sad-ly  put  out  at  this  mis- 
hap, and,  like  ma-ny  boys  who  ought  to  know 
bct-tcr,  be-gan  to  cry  bit-tcr-ly.  His  cries  at- 
tcact-cd  the  at-ten-tion  of  a  gen-tle-man  pass-ing, 
who  had  a  pret-ty  lit-tle  do^^  with  bim. 
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"Why,  what's  the  mat-ter,  my  lit-tle  man? 
Don't  cry  so,  and  we  '11  see  if  we  can't  find  a  way 
of  get-ting  the  boat  a-gain.  You  must  ask  my 
dog  to  get  it  for  you.  Come  here,  Faust,"  and  he 
whist-led  to  the  dog.  "  Now,  say  to  hira,  '  Please, 
Mr  Faust,  go  and  get  my  boat  for  me/  " 

Tom-my  did  so,  half  laugh-ing  and  half  cry-ing, 
but  ful-ly  be-liev-ing  in  the  pow-ers  of  the  dog. 
And  the  gen-tle-man,  jerk-ing  a  stone  into  the 
wa-ter  just  be-yond  where  the  boat  lay,  drew 
Faust's  at-ten-tion  to  it. 

With  a  bound  the  no-ble  dog  dashed  in-to  the 
wa-ter,  swam  out  to  the  boat,  seized  it  in  his  jaws, 
and  turned  his  head  to-wards  the  bank  a-gidn, 
Tom-my  scream-ing  with  de-light  at  the  pros-pect 
of  re-gain-ing  his  lost  treas-ure. 

In-stead,  how-ever,  of  ad-vanc-ing  at  once  to- 
wards the  shore,  the  dog  seemed  to  re-main  in  the 
same  place,  beat-ing  the  wa-ter  with  his  paws  to 
keep  him-self  a-fioat,  and  whin-ing  gent-ly,  as  if 
he  was  in  trou-ble. 

The  gen-tle-man  called  him,  but  that  on-ly 
seemed  to  make  him  strug-gle  hard-er,  with-out 
mak-ing  the  slight-est  pro-gress.  A  knot  of  peo- 
ple soon  ga-thered  round  the  spot,  each  one  giv-ing 
his  own  o-pin-ion  as  to  what  was  wrong. 

At  last,  the  gen-tle-man,  by  rais-ing  him-self  up 
by  a  branch  of  a  tree,  was  able  to  per-ceive  the 
cause  of  his  poor  dog's  dan-ger.     The  strinor  had 
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be-come  twist-ed  round  the  buoy,  and  poor  Faus< 
was  caught  by  it  too. 

He  now  be-came  ver-y  anx-i-ous,  as  Faust  was  a 
great  fa-vour-ite,  and  sent  hith-er  and  thith-er  for 
a  boat,  but  there  was  none  to  be  had.  The  poor 
dog's  strug-gles  seemed  to  grow  weak-er  and  weak- 
er; and  at  last  the  gen-tle-nian  could  bear  it  no 
long-er,  and,  throw-ing  off  his  coat,  vest,  and  neck- 
doth,  said,  "  He  shall  not  per-ish,  if  I  can  help  it, 
my  no-ble  Faust.     Who  will  lend  me  a  knife  ?  " 

Sev-er-al  were  at  once  of-fered,  and  seiz-ing  one, 
he  dashed  into  the  wa-ter,  and  swam  out  with 
pow-er-ful  strokes  to  the  strug-gling  an-i-mal.  As 
soon  as  the  poor  dog  per-ceived  his  mas-ter  com- 
ing, he  ceased  howl-ing,  and  re-doub-led  his  ef-forts 
to  keep  him-self  a-float. 

The  gen-tle-man  soon  reached  the  buoy,  and 
swim-ming  round  the  dog  to  a-void  the  stroke  of 
his  paws,  ho  sup-port-ed  him-self  by  rest-ing  one 
liand  on  the  buoy,  and  grasp-ing  the  knife  with 
the  o-ther,  sev-ered  the  string  at  one  stroke. 

The  dog,  freed  from  re-straint,  at  once  rose  high- 
er in  the  wa-ter ;  and  as  if  to  thank  his  mas-ter,  he 
swam  to  him  with  the  lit-tlo  boat  in  his  mouth, 
quite  for-gct-ting  in  his  af-fec-tion  his  own  strug- 
gles and  dan-ger. 

Mcrc-ly  wnit-ing  to  as-sure  him-self  that  the 
no-ble  an-i-mal  had  strcnglii  c-uoqgh  to  re-gain 
the  bank,  his  mas-ter  set  him  the  cx-am-plo  by 
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quit-ting  the  buoy  and  strik-ing  out  lus-ti-ly  for 
the  shore.  But  now  the  weight  of  his  clothes, 
tho-rough-ly  soaked  as  they  had  be-come,  be-gan 
to  tell  on  him,  and  his  strokes  be-came  weak-er, 
while  his  breath  came  short  and  thick.  Paust,  on 
the  con-tra-ry,  swam  brave-ly  on,  and  reached  the 
shore  be-fore  his  mas-ter  had  com-plet-ed  half  the 
dis-tance. 

The  dog  dropped  the  boat  on  the  bank,  and 
raere-ly  stop-ping  to  shake  the  wa-ter  from  his 
ears,  the  gen-er-ous  an-i-mal  plunged  in  a-gain  to 
meet  his  mas-ter.  It  was  well  he  did  so,  for  his 
mas-ter's  strength  was  fast  fail-ing  him  ;  but  a-vail- 
ing  hira-self  of  the  dog's  as-sist-ance,  he  placed  one 
arm  a-cross  his  back,  and  pad-dling  with  the  o-ther, 
he  half  swam  and  was  half  dragged  to  the  bank  in 
safe-ty. 

Af-ter  wring-ing  the  wa-ter  from  his  hair,  he 
has-ti-ly  re-sumed  his  coat  and  vest,  while  the 
crowd  a-round  cheered  him  lus-ti-ly.  And  tru-ly 
a  fine  sight  it  was  to  see  the  no-ble  dog  and  his 
brave  mas-ter  walk  off  to-ge-ther. 


LIT-TLE  CHIL-DREN,  LOVE  ONE  AN- 
OTH-ER. 

A  lit-tle  girl,  with  a  hap-py  look, 
Sat.slow-ly  read-ing  a  pon-der-ous  book 
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All  bound  with  vel-vet,  and  edged  with  gold, 

And  its  weight  was  more  than  the  child  could  hold  ; 

Yet  dear-ly  she  loved  to  pond-er  it  o'er, 

And  every  day  she  prized  it  more ; 

For  it  said — and  she  looked  at  her  srail-ing  motli-er — 

It  said,  "Lit-tle  chil-dren,  love  one  an-oth-er." 


She  thought  it  was  beau-ti-ful  in  the  book, 
And  the  les-son  home  to  her  heart  she  took ; 
She  walked  on  her  way  witli  a  trust-ing  grace, 
And  a  dovo-likc  look  in  her  meek,  young  face. 
Which  said  just  as  plain  as  worda  could  say, 
The  Ho-ly  Bi-blo  I  must  o-bcy ; 
So,  mam-ma,  I  '11  be  kind  to  my  dar-ling  broth-er, 
For  "  Lit-tle  chil-dren  umst  love  each  oth-er." 
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I  'm  sor-ry  he 's  naugh-ty,  and  will  not  play, 

But  I  '11  love  him  still,  for  I  think  the  way 

To  make  him  gen-tle  and  kind  to  me, 

Will  be  bet-ter  shown  if  I  let  him  see 

I  strive  to  do  what  I  think  is  right ; 

And  thus,  when  we  kneel  in  pray-er  to-night, 

I  will  clasp  my  arms  a-bout  my  broth-er. 

And  say,  "  Lit-tle  chil-dren,  love  one  an-oth-er," 

The  lit-tle  girl  did  as  her  Bi-ble  taught, 

And  pleas-ant  in-deed  was  the  change  it  wrought ; 

For  the  boy  looked  up  in  glad  sur-prise, 

To  meet  the  light  of  her  lov-ing  eyes  : 

His  heart  was  full — he  could  not  speak, 

But  he  pressed  a  kiss  on  his  sis-ter's  cheek. 

And  God  looked  down  on  the  hap-py  moth-er, 

Whose  "  Lit-tle  chil-dren  loved  one  an-oth-er." 


PART   THIRD. 


THE  FAT-AL  QUAE-EEL. 

One  morn-ing,  at  break-fast-time,  Sau-cer,  Mug, 
aud  Spoon  be-gan  talk-ing  to  each  oth-er,  and  at 
last  got  so  ang-ry,  that  they  made  young  Bob  (who 
was  quiet-ly  eat-ing  his  bread  and  but-ter)  laugh 
fit  to  split  his  sides. 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  Sau-cer,  "  I  am  the  most 
ill-used  par-ty  in  the  whole  world ;  you,  great  ug-ly 
Mug,  ride  on  the  top  of  me  all  break-fast-time ; 
and  when  you  think  I  have  not  e-nough  to  put 
up  with,  down  you  slop  some  scald-ing  tea  upon 
me,  or  else  clat-ter  the  Spoon  on  my  poor  sides." 

"  You  ill-used  I"  roared  the  Mug.  "Great  la-zy 
fel-low,  you  have  no-thing  to  do  but  to  help  to  keep 
tlie  table-cloth  cleaiu  Now,  I  am  to  bo  pit-ied  in- 
deed, for  I  am  filled  to  the  brim  with  hot  tea ;  and, 
as  if  that  was  not  e-nough,  I  am  al-ways  be-ing 
stirred  up  by  this  long  strip-ling  of  a  Spoon,  un-til 
I  bard-ly  know  wheth-er  I  am  on  my  head  or  my 
heels." 

"Well,"  said  the  Spoon,  "you  both  make  a  great 
fuss  about  no-thing.  I  have  all  the  work  to  do, 
after  ail.  I  fetch  the  su-gur  out  of  the  ba-sin,  and 
mix    it  up  after-wards,    until    I  am  quitu   gid-dy 
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with  turn-ing  round  ;  and  when  I  do  get  a  sip  for 
my-self,  it  is  ta-ken  out  of  my  lips  in  a  mo-ment 
by  that  great  stu-pid  boy,  who  is  laugh-ing  at  us 
\iow,  I  can  see." 

So  they  went  on,  and  jumped  and  cap-ered  about 
as  if  they  had  ta-ken  leave  of  their  sen-ses. 

They  went  out  in-to  the  lane  to  talk  it  quiet-ly 
over,  but  it  was  no  good  ;  for  com-ing  back  through 
the  gar-den,  they  be-gan  a-fresh  at  the  bot-tom  of 
the  steps,  and  from  words  they  soon  came  to  blows. 
The  Spoon  hit  the  Sau-cer  in  the  ribs,  and  knocked 
a  piece  right  out  of  him.  The  Mug  ran  at  the 
Spoon,  and  twist-ed  him  up  in  a  mo-ment ;  but 
over-reach-ing  him-self  fell  back-wards  on  to  the 
stone  steps,  break-ing  into  five  pieces,  and  that  was 
the  end  of  the  quar-rel. 

Well  pun-ished  they  were  for  their  bad  tem-pers  ; 
the  Sau-cer  was  ira-pris-oned  for  life  under  a  great 
ge-ra-ni-um  pot  twen-ty  times  hea-vi-er  than  the 
lit-tle  Mug ;  Mug,  in  five  pieces,  was  thrown  upon 
the  dust-heap,  and  never  heard  of  any  more  ;  while 
Spoon,  just  as  he  was  think-ing  hownice-ly  he  had  got 
off,  was  ta-ken  into  cus-tody  by  two  doc-tors'  bot-tles, 
and  used  for  nas-ty  phy-sic  ever  after,  I  be-lieve. 

"What  a  sil-ly  lot,"  said  lit-tle  Pol-ly,  "to  be 
mre  !  They  show  how  good  it  is  to  be  con-tent-ed. 
[  will  al-ways  be  con-tent-ed,  if  I  can ;  but  I  am 
<5ure  I  shall  ne-ver  see  my  sau-cer,  mug,  and  spoon 
with-out  laugh-ing  at  them," — Charles  Bennett, 
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THE  BOY  AND  THE  KING. 


Lou-is  the  E-lev-enth,  King  of  France,  went  one 
even-ing  down  into  the  kit-ohen  of  his  pal-ace,  and 
found  there  a  boy  about  four-teen  years  of  age,  who 
was  turn-ing  a  spit. 

The  king,  struck  with  the  pleas-ing  look  of  the 
boy,  asked  him, 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  what  is  your  name  ? 
how  much  do  you  earn  here?" 

"  I  am  from  Poic-tiera  ;  my  name  is  Lou-is  ;  and 
I  earn  as  much  as  the  king,"  re-plied  the  boy,  not 
kiiow-ing  tliat  it  was  the  king  him-self  who  ad- 
dressed hinj. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  ajid  what  does  the  king  eani  ?" 

•'  His  ex-peu-ses ;  and  I  mine,"  an-swered  the  boy. 
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It  is  well  to  be  con-tent-ed,  no  mat-ter  in  what 
po-si-tion  you  may  be  placed ;  for  with  con-tent- 
ment  you  may  be  as  hap-py  in  a  kit-chen  as  a  kinor 
in  his  pal-ace. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

Once  in  roy-al  Da-vid's  city 

Stood  a  low-ly  cat-tie  shed. 
Where  a  raoth-er  laid  her  Baby, 

In  a  man-ger  for  His  bed. 
Mary  was  that  moth-er  mild — 
Je-sus  Christ,  her  lit-tle  child. 

He  came  down  to  earth  from  heav-en, 

Who  is  God  and  Lord  of  all ; 
And  His  shel-ter  was  a  sta-ble, 

And  His  cra-dle  was  a  stall : 
With  the  poor,  and  mean,  and  low-Iy, 
Lived  on  earth  our  Sav-iour  ho-ly. 

And  through  all  His  won-drous  child-hood 

He  would  hon-our  and  o-bey. 
Love  and  watch  the  low-ly  maid-en 

In  whose  gen-tle  arms  He  lay. 
Chris-tian  chil-dren  all  must  be 
Mild,  obe-di-ent,  good  as  He. 
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For  He  is  our  child-hood's  pat-tern — 
Day  by  day  like  us  He  grew ; 

He  was  lit-tle,  weak,  and  help-less — 
Tears  and  smiles  like  us  He  knew ; 

And  He  feel-eth  for  our  sad-ness, 

And  He  shar-eth  in  our  glad-ness. 

And  our  eyes  at  last  shall  see  Him, 
Through  His  own  re-deem-ing  love ; 

For  that  Child  so  dear  and  gen-tle 
Is  our  Lord  in  heav-en  above, 

And  He  leads  His  chil-dren  on 

To  the  place  where  He  is  gone. 

Not  in  that  poor  low-ly  sta-ble, 
With  the  oxen  stand-ing  by, 

We  shall  see  Him — but  in  heav-en. 
Set  at  God's  right  hand  on  high ; 

Where,  like  stars.  His  chil-dren  crowned. 

All  in  white  shall  wait  a-rouud. 


E-LI-ZA  AND  MARY. 

Two  coun-try-wo-men,  named  E-li-za  and  Mary, 
walked  to-geth-er  to-waids  the  town.  Each  of 
them  car-ried  a  hea-vy  bas-kct  of  fruit,  for  it  was 
mar-ket-day,  and  they  were  bring-ing  them  to  sell. 
Mary  grum-bled  all  the  way,  while  E-li-za  did  no- 
thing but  laugh  oud  joke. 
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Mary  at  last  said  to  the  oth-er  girl :  "  How  can 
you  laugh  so  heart-i-ly ;  your  bur-den  is  as  hea-vy 
as  mine,  and  you  are  hard-ly  strong-er  than  I  am?" 

The  oth-er  an-swered :  "  But  I  car-ry  an  ad-di- 
tion  to  my  bur-den  which,  strange  to  say,  makes  it 
light-er." 

"  In-deed  ! "  ex-claimed  Mary ;  "  what  can  that 
be  ?     What  do  you  call  it  ? " 

"  It  is  called  pa-tience." 


ROB-ERT  FEN-TON. 

"  I  wish  I  was  big,  and  could  help  you,  moth-er, 
that  you  need  not  work  so  hard,"  said  Rob-ert  Fen- 
ton. 

"  You  can  help  me,  my  dear  boy,"  an-swered  his 
moth-er. 

Rob-ert's  moth-er  was  a  wid-ow,  and  had  to  work 
very  hard  to  sup-port  her  four  chil-dren.  Rob-ert 
was  the  eld-est,  and  had  hith-er-to  been  able  to  go 
to  school ;  but  now  that  his  fath-er  was  dead,  his 
moth-er  would  per-haps  wish  him  to  give  up  school, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  earn  a  few  pence  dai-ly. 

As  he  went  to  school  that  morn-iiig,  he  thought 
over  his  moth-er's  words.  How  of-ten,  when  his 
fath-er  had  been  a-live,  had  Bob  thought  it  tire- 
some to  be  ob-liged  to  go  to  school !  He  had  looked 
at  the  bright  pop-pies  iu  the  field,  and  had  wished 


he  might  be  al-lowed  to  lin-o;er  there,  to  hear  the 
birds  sing  and  watch  the  but-ter-flies.  He  had 
wished  to  be  like  the  clear  lit-tle  brook,  that  he 
might  wan-der  on  and  on,  he  knew  not  where  ;  but 
now  when  there  was  a  chance  of  get-ting  free  from 
go-ing  to  school,  Rob-ert  felt  sor-ry. 

"  What  could  moth-er  mean,  I  won-der,  when  she 
said  I  could  help  her  now  ?"  thought  he.  "  Did  she 
wish  me  to  give  up  school  to  work  in  the  fields  ?" 

And  as  Rob-ert  went  a-long  think-ing  he  met 
Dick,  a  neigh-bour's  son,  who  was  go-ing  to  pick 
po-ta-toes  in  the  field,  "  I  would  not  like  to  be  like 
Dick,"  thought  he ;  "  he  can  neith-er  read  nor  write, 
for  he  never  had  a  chance  of  go-ing  to  school.  If 
I  could  get  some- thing  to  do  after  school,  that 
moth-er  might  let  me  learn  for  one  year  long-er,  I 
would  try  to  learn  with  all  my  might." 

Poor  Bob !  it,  was  ear-ly  in  life  to  be-gin  with 
cares  and  trou-bles.  But  Bob  was  a  fine  man-ly 
lit-tle  fel-low,  and,  al-though  he  was  so  young,  ho 
knew  that  his  poor  moth-er  was  over-worked,  and 
lie  could  not  rest  till  he  had  hit  upon  some  way  of 
help-ing  her.  He  had  found  out  the  plea-sure  of 
be-ing  useful,  when  he  mend-ed  the  fence  of  his 
moth-cr's  gar-den,  and  helped  her  in  the  field.  But 
now  he  knew  that  his  moth-er  had  to  pay  the  rent, 
and  to  pay  that  she  must  have  raon-ey.  At  last  a 
bright  thought  seenied  to  strike  him. 

"  I  know  what  I  will  do,"  said  he.  a-loud,  and  he 
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• 
jumped  up  and  ca-pered  for  joy  at  the  thought. 
*  Far-mer  Ben-net  is  a  good  man.  I  will  go  and 
tell  him  my  trou-ble ;  and  if  he  can  give  me  any- 
thing to  do  after  school  hours,  I  am  sure  he  will 
do  it." 

So  off  he  skip-ped  to  Far-mer  Ben-net's,  and  al- 
though he  felt  very  shy,  yet  he  man-aged  to  tell 
what  he  want-ed. 

Far-mer  Ben-net  was  a  good-na-tured  gruff  man, 
but  very  kind-heart- ed,  and  when  he  saw  the  boy 
so  an-xi-ous  to  do  what  was  right,  he  pro-mised  to 
do  what  he  could  for  him,  pro-vid-ing  his  teach-er 
gave  a  good  re-port  of  him.  I  need  not  say  that 
this  was  sure  to  be  the  case.  If  Bob  had  been  an 
idle  boy,  he  would  not  have  tried  to  help  his  moth-er 
and  any  lit-tle  boy  who  could  think  of  his  moth-er 
as  Bob  did  would  be  sure  not  to  be  care-less  in 
oth-er  things. 

Far-mer  Ben-net  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He 
gave  Bob  only  such  work  as  he  could  do  with-out 
over-task-ing  his  strength,  and  as  Bob  had  made 
good  pro-gress  at  school,  he  was  soon  ad-vanced  to 
keep  the  books  and  ac-couuts,  for  Far-mer  Ben-net 
was  a  veiy  care-ful  and  ex-act  man.  Rob-ert  felt 
very  proud  and  hap-py  at  this  mark  of  con-fi-dence, 
but  what  gave  him  the  great-est  plea-sure  of  all  was, 
that  he  was  able  to  as-sist  his  poor  moth-er,  even 
while  he  was  but  a  boy. 
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THE  OLD  KIT-CHEN  CLOCK. 

LiT-ten  to  the  kit-chen  clock ! 
To  it-self  it  ever  talks, 
From  its  place  it  never  walks ; 

"  Tick-took— tick-tock." 
Tell  me  what  it  saya 

•*  I'm  a  very  pa-tient  clock, 
Never  moved  by  hope  or  fear, 
Though  1  've  stood  for  many  a  year ; 
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Tick-tock— tick-tock/' 
That  is  what  it  says. 

"  I  'm  a  very  truth-ful  clock ; 

Peo-ple  say  about  the  place, 

Truth  is  writ-ten  in  my  face, 
Tick-tock — tick-tock." 

That  is  what  it  says. 

"  I  'm  a  very  ac-tive  clock, 
For  I  go  while  you're  a-sleep, 
Though  you  never  take  a  peep  ; 

Tick-tock— tick-tock." 
That  is  what  it  says. 

"  I  'ra  a  most  ob-lig-ing  clock ; 

If  you  wish  to  hear  me  strike, 

You  may  do  it  when  you  like  ; 
Tick-tock— tick-tock." 

That  is  what  it  says. 

"What  a  talk-a-tive  old  clock  ! 
Let  us  see  what  it  will  do 
When  the  point-er  reach-es  two ; 

■"  Ding-ding — tick-tock." 
That  is  what  it  says. 

— Amusing  Tales. 
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STO-RY  OF  JO-SEPH. 


In  a  coun-try  far  away  from  here,  there  once 
lived  an  old  man  who  had  twelve  sons.  He  loved 
them  all  very  much,  but  he  loved  two  of  them  more 
than  all  the  rest.  The  names  of  these  two  were 
Jo-seph  and  Ben-ja-min.  Jo-seph  was  his  fa-vour- 
ite,  and  for  him  he  made  a  coat  of  many  col-ours. 
The  oth-er  broth-ers  were  an-gry  at  this,  and  be- 
came jeal-ous  of  Jo-seph.  In  this  coun-try,  thtir 
Hocks  and  herds  were  the  chief  wealth  of  the  pco-ple, 
and  as  Ja-cob,  the  old  man,  pos-sessed  a  great  many 
cat-tic  and  sheep,  the  brofh-ers  were  the  shep-herds, 
and  had  to  take  care  of  them. 
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They  were  once  far  away  with  their  flocks,  and 
as  their  fath-er  had  not  heard  of  them  for  some 
time,  he  sent  Jo-seph  to  see  how  they  were.  As 
soon  as  his  broth-ers  saw  him  com-ing,  they  said 
a-montr  them-selves,  "  Come,  let  us  kill  him."  But 
his  eld-est  broth-er  said,  "  No  ;  let  us  put  him  into 
a  deep  pit."  So  when  he  came  to  them,  they  seized 
the  poor  lad,  stript  off  his  beau-ti-ful  coat,  and  threw 
him  into  the  pit. 

Short-ly  after  this,  they  saw  some  m^-chants 
who  were  go-ing  to  a  coun-try  called  E-gypt,  and 
they  thought  this  would  be  a  good  chance  to  sell 
Jo-seph  to  these  peo-ple,  who  would  take  him  far 
away,  and  then  he  would  never  trou-ble  them 
again.  So  these  wick-ed  broth-ers  sold  poor  Jo- 
seph, but  after  they  had  done  so  they  were  a-fraid 
of  their  fath-er's  wrath,  and  so  they  de-ter-mined  to 
de-ceive  the  old  man.  They  took  Jo-seph 's  coat 
and  dipped  it  in  some  blood,  and  then  brought  it  to 
their  fath-er,  say-ing  that  they  had  found  it  so,  and 
that  some  wild  beast  must  have  killed  him.  Ja-cob 
be-lieved  them,  and  mourned  many  days  for  his 
be-lov-ed  Jo-seph. 

But  Jo-seph,  in  the  mean-time,  had  been  car-ried 
off  to  E-gypt,  and  was  there  sold  for  a  slave.  He  had 
to  un-der-go  a  great  many  trials,  and  was  once  put 
in  pri-son  ;  but  in  all  his  trou-bles  he  never  for-got 
God,  but  prayed  to  Him  and  put  his  trust  in  Him. 
At  last  he  was  brought  be-fore  the  king,  and  be- 
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came  very  use-ful  to  him,  so  that  he  was  made 
rul-er  over  the  king's  house,  and  then  over  all  the 
land.  All  this  time  he  had  never  heard  of  his  poor 
fath-er,  and  al-though  he  was  the  great-est  man  in 
"E-gypt,  yet  he  did  not  for-get  his  poor  fath-er,  nor 
did  he  re-tain  any  mal-ice  or  re-venge  a-gainst  his 
breth-ren. 

Now,  a  great  fam-ine  a-rose  in  all  those  coun- 
tries, and  no  one  had  any  com  to  eat.  But  Jo-seph, 
who  had  been  told  by  God  what  was  to  hap-pen, 
had  gath-ered  up  great  stores,  so  that  every  one 
eame  to  him  to  buy  com.  A-mongst  oth-ers  Jo- 
seph's own  breth-ren  came,  but  they  did  not  know 
him,  al-though  he  knew  them  at  once.  When  they 
had  got  the  corn,  and  had  gone  home  again,  they 
were  sad-ly  a-fraid,  for  they  found  that  their  mon-ey 
had  been  put  back  in  their  sacks.  Jo-seph  also  had 
spo-ken  to  them  as  if  he  were  an-gry,  and  had  in- 
quired about  their  fath-er  and  young-er  broth-er, 
and  had  made  them  pro-mise  to  bring  Ben-ja-min 
with  them  when  they  came  again.  To  make  sure 
that  they  would  do  so,  he  had  also  kept  one  of  them 
as  a  host-age,  at  which  their  fath-er  was  again  much 
grieved. 

Be-fore  long  it  was  ne-ces-sary  for  them  to  go  for 
more  corn.  So  they  took  Ben-ja-inin  and  dou-blo 
mon-cy  with  them,  and  came  trem-bling  to  Jo-seph, 
ex-plttin-ing  how  they  had  found  tlieir  mon-ey  in 
their  sacks.    Jo  seph  still  pre-tend-ed  not  to  know 
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them,  wish-ing  to  try  them,  but  after  a  while  he 
could  con-tain  him-self  no  long-er,  and  in-vit-ed 
them  to  a  feast,  and,  weep-ing  a-loud,  he  told  them 
who  he  was.  At  this  they  were  great-ly  a-fraid, 
but  he  soon  com-fort-ed  them,  and  sent  them  away 
hap-py.  How  no-ble  it  was  in  Jo-seph  to  for-give 
his  wick-ed  breth-ren ! 

So  Jo-seph  sent  wag-gons  for  Ja-cob  and  all  his 
fam-i-ly  and  his  goods,  and  the  king  gave  him  a 
large  tract  of  coun-try  for  him-self,  and  there  they 
lived  with  their  flocks  and  herds  in  peace  and 
plen-ty. 

When  Ja-cob  heard  that  Jo-seph  was  still  a-live 
he  could  not  be-lieve  it  pos-si-ble ;  but  when  the 
wag-gons  came,  and  he  and  his  fam-i-ly  were  ta-ken 
to  E-gypt,  and  Ja-cob  had  ac-tual-ly  seen  Jo-seph 
again,  he  ex-claimed,  "  Now  let  me  die,  since  I 
have  seen  thy  face,  be-cause  thou  art  yet  a-live." 


THE  BOY  LOST  IN  THE  BUSH. 

Far  away  in  the  back-woods  there  lived  a  young 
lad,  named  Wil-lie  Wil-son,  in  an  old  log  shan-ty, 
with  his  fath-er  and  moth-er.  They  were  very 
poor,  and  had  hard  work  on  their  rough  bush  farm 
to  make  both  ends  meet, 

Wil-lie  of-ten   went  into   the   woods   with  his 
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fath-er,  and  while  his  fath-er  was  at  work,  Wil-lie 
would  pick  ber-ries  or  go  fish-ing  in  the  stream^ 
One  day,  how-ever,  AVil-lie  had  wan-dered  away 
not  think-ing  of  what  he  was  do-ing,  until  it  be-gau 
to  grow  dark,  and  he-  thought  it  was  time  to  get 
home.  He  shout-ed  to  his  fath-er,  but  was  sur- 
prised at  not  hear-ing  any  re-ply.  Loud-er  and 
loud-er  he  called,  until  his  breath  was  gone,  but  in 
the  deep  thick  woods  he  heard  no  an-swer-ing  voice. 
Poor  Wil-lie  was  lost — lost  in  the  path-less  for-est. 

He  was  not  a  big  boy,  but  he  had  a  brave  heart. 
He  was  huu-gry,  and  tried  to  eat  some  of  the  ber- 
ries he  had  picked,  but  he  could  scarce-ly  swal-lovv 
them,  for  he  felt  as  if  he  had  a  big  lump  in  his 
throat.  He  felt  in-clined  to  cry,  but,  thought  he, 
"  it 's  no  use  cry-ing  ;  I  must  try  and  find  my  way 
out."  Poor  fel-low !  he  wan-dered  on  and  on,  and 
still  the  woods  looked  the  same,  and  still  no  one 
an-swered  his  cries.  It  now  be-came  so  dark  that 
he  could  see  no  long-er,  and  as  he  was  quite  worn 
out  he  laid  him-self  down  under  a  tree,  and  cried 
liini-self  to  sleep. 

Next  moru-ing  he  a-woke  re-freshed,  but  had  to 
rub  his  eyes  a  long  time  be-fore  he  could  re-mem- 
ber where  he  was.  He  sat  up  and  looked  a-round, 
utc  a  few  of  his  ber-ries,  and  tried  to  think  of  Avhat 
his  futli-er  would  do  if  he  were  there.  As  he  sat 
tlicru,  lie  thuught  he  heard  the  mur-mur-ing  of  a 
Htreani  in  ihu  dis-laiicc.     He  lis-tened  carc-ful-ly  to 
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know  the  ex-act  di-rec-tion,  then  look-ing  straight 
to- wards  it,  off  he  set  to  try  and  reach  it.  He  had 
seen  his  fath-er  guide  him-self  by  tak-ing  first  one 
tree,  then  an-oth-er  in  the  same  line,  and  he  did  so 
now,  and  found,  to  his  great  de-light,  that  the  sound 
of  the  water  in-creased.  Cau-tious-ly  look-ing 
for-ward  from  one  tree  in  front  to  one  still  fur-ther 
on,  so  as  not  to  go  eith-er  to  the  right  or  left  out  of 
the  straight  line,  he  soon  reached  the  banks  of  the 
stream. 

He  knew  now  that  by  keep-ing  a-long  the  edge  of 
the  stream  he  would  in  time  come  to  some  clear-ing. 
But  the  wood  was  dense,  the  fal-len  trees  nu-mer- 
ous,  and  the  brush-wood  so  thick  that  he  had  hard 
work  to  make  any  pro-gress.  Lit-tle  by  lit-tle  the 
ber-ries  went,  and  still  the  brave  lit-tle  fel-low  plod- 
ded on,  un-til  the  se-cond  night  came  on.  Wear-y 
and  foot-sore  he  again  lay  down  to  rest,  and  again 
cried  him-self  to  sleep,  after  pray-ing  to  God  to 
help  him  and  bring  him  to  his  pa-rents  once  more. 

Next  morn-ing  he  was  very  hun-gry.  No  ber- 
ries were  to  be  found,  but  his  brave  spi-rit  kept  him 
up,  and  still  he  pushed  on  down  the  bank  of  the 
stream.  At  last,  when  al-most  worn  out,  his  clothes 
all  torn,  and  him-self  cut  and  bruised,  he  spied  a 
lit-tle  clear-ing.  Gath-er-ing  all  his  en-er-gies  to- 
geth-er  he  man-aged  to  reach  it,  and  soon  came  to  a 
small  log  shan-ty,  where  he  was  ta-ken  care  of. 
Up-on  in-quir-ing,  it  was  found  that  he  was  now 
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twen-ty  miles  from  his  home,  but  the  kind  peo-ple 
who  had  ta-ken  him  in  man-aged  to  send  word  to 
his  dis-tract-ed  fath-er,  who  joy-ful-ly  came  and 
took  him  home.  His  moth-er,  when  she  saw  him, 
wept  with  joy  again,  after  hav-ing  wept  and 
mourned  for  her  poor  lost  boy  whom  she  never  ex- 
pect-ed  to  see  again.  Nor,  in-deed,  would  Wil-lie 
have  ever  reached  him  if  he  had  not  been  brave  and 
de-ter-mined  in  spite  of  all  ob-sta-cles. 


THE  HE-RO-IC  BOY. 

The  boy  stood  on  the  bum-ing  deck, 
Whence  all  but  he  had  fled  ; 

The  flames  that  lit  the  bat-tie's  wreck 
Shone  round  him  o'er  the  dead. 

Yet  beau-ti-ful  and  bright  he  stood, 
As  born  to  rule  the  storm  ; 

A  crea-ture  of  he-ro-ic  blood, 
A  brave  though  child-like  form. 

The  flames  roll'd  on — he  would  not  go 
With-out  his  fath-cr's  word ; 

That  fath-er,  faint  in  death  be-low, 
His  voice  no  long-er  heard. 

He  cttU'd  a-loud — "  Say,  fath-er,  flay, 
If  yet  my  task  is  done  I" 
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He  knew  not  that  the  chief-tain  lay 
Un-con-scious  of  his  son. 

"  Speak,  fath-er  I"  once  again  he  cried, 

"  If  I  may  yet  be  gone  ;" 
And  out  the  boora-ing  shots  re-plied, 

And  fast  the  flames  roU'd  on. 

Upon  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath. 

And  in  his  wav-ing  hair, 
And  look'd  from  that  lone  post  of  death 

In  still  yet  brave  de-spair ; 

And  shout-ed  but  once  more  a-loud, 

"My  fath-er,  must  I  stay?" 
While  o'er  him  fast,  through  sail  and  shroud, 

The  wreath-ing  fires  made  way. 

They  wrapped  the  ship  in  splen-dour  wild, 

They  caught  the  flag  on  high, 
And  stream'd  above  the  gal-lant  child, 

Like  ban-ners  in  the  sky. 

Then  came  a  burst  of  thun-der-sound — 

The  boy — oh,  where  was  he  ? 
Ask  of  the  winds,  that  far  a-round 

With  frag-ments  strew'd  the  sea, 

With  mast,  and  helm,  and  pen-non  fair. 

That  well  had  borne  their  part ; 
But  the  no-blest  thing  that  per-ish'd  there 

Was  that  young  faith-ful  heart,      • 

—Hemans. 


ijii,  KJiuujMJ  iJuuA.  un  titi.Aui:fi(i  ijtsauiNa. 


PRE-SENCE  OF  MIND. 


Two  men  were  en-gaged  in  paint-ing  the  ccil-ing 
of  a  grand  church,  A  plat-form  of  wood  was  slung 
up  for  them  to  stand  on  at  a  great  height  from  the 
floor  be-low. 

One  of  them  had  juat  fin-ished  a  por-tion  of  his 
work,  and  his  mind  was  so  bent  on  his  work,  that 
he,  for-get-ting  where  he  was,  bo-gan  to  move  away 
from  the  pic-ture  to  see  his  haud-i-work  in  the  best 
light. 

Step  by  step,  he  walked  slow-ly  back-wards,  un- 
til his  foot  rcst-ed  al-most  on  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form.    Hia  friend,  at  that  in-stunt,  pcr-ccived  the 
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dan-ger  ;  but  how  could  he  pre-vent  it  ?  To  speak 
was  in  vain,  and  not  to  speak  seemed  only  to  make 
death  more  sure  ;  for  one  more  step  would  send  the 
man  dash-ing  on  a  stone  floor  be-neath. 

Quick  as  thought,  the  friend  snatched  up  a  paint- 
brush, and  daubed  it  over  the  fine  pic-ture,  ut-ter-ly 
spoil-ing  it.  With  an  an-gry  speech,  the  paint-er 
made  a  rush  for-ward  to  check  his  friend,  and  to 
ward  off  the  cru-el  stroke ;  but  he  met  a  face  that 
was  dead-ly  pale.  In  his  turn  he  paused  and  stood 
look-ing  at  his  friend,  who,  un-able  to  speak,  point-ed 
out  the  rea-son  of  his  strange  ac-tion. 

The  storm  of  pas-sion  was  over  at  once,  and  the 
paint-er  wept,  while  he  blessed  the  hand  that  had 
robbed  him  for  a  time  of  fame,  pride,  and  joy,  but 
had  saved  his  life. 


REA-DY  WIT. 

After  hard  toil  for  many  weeks,  the  tall  chim- 
ney of  a  new  fac-tory  was  built  up.  The  men  put 
the  last  stroke  to  their  work,  and  came  down  as 
quick-ly  as  they  could.  In  his  haste  the  last  but 
one  drew  the  rope  out  of  the  pul-ley.  This  want  of 
care  turned  their  joy  to  fear. 

There  stood  one  man  at  the  top  with  no  means 
of  de-scend-ing.  What  could  be  done  ?  There  was 
no  scaf-fold ;  and  no  lad-der  would  reach  half  the 


height.  The  men  had  come  down  by  the  pul-ley  • 
and  there  it  was  still,  fixed  and  firm,  at  the  top  of 
the  chim-ney ;  but  the  rope  lay  in  a  coil  on  the 
ground. 

They  all  stood  in  si-lence,  look-ing  up  at  their 
lone-ly  friend  on  the  top,  while  he  saw  no  way  of 
help  from  their  hands  be-low.  Just  then  his  wife 
came  up,  and  with  quick  thought  and  good  sense  she 
was  able  to  save  her  hus-band.  "  John,"  she  called 
out ;  but  what  did  she  say  ?  What  did  she  bid  him 
do  ?     Those  who  can-not  find  out  must  be  told. 

With  all  her  strength  she  shout-ed  :  "  John,  rive 
your  stock-ing ;  be-gin  at  the  toe.  "  He  knew  ai 
once  what  she  meant,  and  draw-ing  off  his  stock- 
ing,— no  doubt  knit  by  his  wife, — cut  off  the  end 
and  soon  set  free  the  thread.  He  rove  a  long 
piece,  and  to  this  he  tied  a  little  piece  of  brick,  and 
gent-ly  let  it  down  for  ea-ger  hands  to  reach. 

Mean-time  his  wife  had  man-aged  to  get  a  ball  of 
thin  twine,  and  it  was  soon  made  fast  to  the  wor-sted. 
With  a  shout,  they  told  John  to  piUl  up  again.  He 
did  80,  and  they  soon  heard  the  words,  "  I  have  it." 
The  pul-ley-rope  was  then  made  fast  to  the  twine. 

With  a  glad  heart  John  drew  it  up,  and  put  it 
over  the  pul-ley.  Then  snatch-ing  up  the  rest  of 
the  stock-ing,  which  was  to  him  a  keep-sake  for  life, 
lie  let  him-self  down  as  the  oth-er  men  had  done,  till 
lie  reached  the  ground  in  saft^ty. — Tales  that  are 
True. 
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THY  AGAIN. 

'Tis  a  les-son  you  should  heed, — 

Try  again  ; 
If  at  first  you  don't  suc-ceed, 

Try  again  ; 
Let  your  cour-age  then  ap-pear. 
For,  if  you  will  per-se-vere, 
You  will  con-quer,  never  fear  ; 

Try  again. 

Once  or  twice  though  you  should  fail. 

Try  again. 
If  you  would  at  last  pre-vail, 

Try  again  ; 
If  we  strive,  'tis  no  dis-grace, 
Though  we  may  not  win  the  race. 
What  should  you  do  in  that  case  ? 

Try  again. 

If  you  find  your  task  is  hard, 

Try  again ; 
Time  will  bring  you  your  re-ward, 

Try  again. 
All  that  oth-er  folks  can  do. 
Why,  with  pa-ti-ence,  should  not  you  ? 
Only  keep  this  rule  in  view, — 

Try  again. 
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THE  STO-RY  OF  1\I0-SES. 

Many  years  after  Jo-scpli  and  his  brcth-ren  were 
dead,  their  de-scend-ants  still  lived  in  the  land, 
which  the  King  of  E-nypt  had  given  tliem.  But 
there  arose  a  king  who  did  not  know  of  Jo-seph,  and 
this  king  was  a  bad  man.  See-ing  tliat  the  pco-ple 
were  so  nu-me-rous,  he  was  a-fraid  that  tliey  would 
rise,  and  take  away  his  pro-per-ty  and  his  king- 
dom from  him.  So  he  made  a  wick-cd  law,  that  all 
the  lit^tle  chil-dren  who  were  boys  should  be  killed, 
60  that  after  a  while  there  should  only  be  wo-men 
and  old  men,  who  would  not  be  able  to  fight  him. 
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You  may  be  sure  this  caused  great  sor-row  and 
dis-tress  among  all  these  poor  peo-ple,  but  the  king 
was  power-ful,  and  they  could  not  help  them-selves. 
One  poor  moth-er  man-aged  to  hide  her  lit-tle  son 
for  three  months,  but  at  last,  when  she  could  do  it 
no  long-er,  she  laid  him  in  a  small  bas-ket  made  of 
bal-rushes  cov-ered  with  pitch,  and  put  it  among 
the  flags  by  the  riv-er  side,  trust-ing  to  God  to  take 
care  of  her  lit-tle  child. 

Soon  after  this,  the  daugh-ter  of  the  king  came 
down  to  the  riv-er  to  bathe,  and  see-ing  the  bas-ket, 
she  caused  it  to  be  brought  to  her.  As  she  opened 
it,  the  babe  be-gan  to  cry,  and  she  took  pity  on  it, 
say-ing,  "  This  is  one  of  the  He-brew's  chil-dren." 
So  she  called  for  a  nurse,  and  the  moth-er  of  the 
lit-tle  boy  was  brought  to  her,  al-though  she  did 
not  know  it  was  his  moth-er.  You  may  con-ceive 
the  poor  moth-er's  joy  when  the  prin-cess  told  her 
that  she  would  a-dopt  the  lit-tle  one  as  her  own, 
and  that  in  the  mean-time  she  would  give  him  to 
her  to  nurse.  Ah  !  she  was  in-deed  glad  that  the 
life  of  her  dear  lit-tle  one  was  spared,  and  she 
blessed  the  kind  prin-cess  in  her  heart  for  be-iiig 
so  good. 

The  lit-tle  boy  was  called  Mo-scs.  He  grew  up 
to  be  a  fine  young  man,  and  was  in  every  way  treat- 
ed as  if  he  were  the  son  of  the  king's  daugh-ter. 
But  God  had  need  of  him  for  His  own  work,  and 
when  the  time  was  come  whin  He  want-ed   the 
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"  chil-dren  of  Is-ra-el,"  as  they  were  called,  to  leave 
the  land  of  E-gypt,  He  chose  Mo-ses  as  their  lead-er. 
But  the  king  did  not  want  to  let  them  go,  for  he 
had  made  them  slaves,  so  "  God  gave  Mo-ses  and 
his  broth-er  Aa-ron  the  power  to  do  many  won- 
der-f  ul  mir-a-cles,  and  to  smite  the  laud  and  peo-ple 
of  E-gypt  with  many  griev-ous  plagues,  so  that  at 
last  the  peo-ple  were  al-lowed  to  go. 

As  soon  as  they  had  gone,  the  king  gath-ered 
to-geth-er  a  great  ar-my,  and  fol-lowed  them  to 
de-stroy  them.  The  peo-ple  were  in  great  trou-ble, 
for  they  had  the  sea  in  front  of  them,  the  king  and 
his  ar-my  be-hind  them,  and  great  moun-tains  on 
eith-er  side.  But  God  caused  the  wa-ters  of  the 
sea  to  di-vide,  and  they  were  all  able  to  cross  it  on 
dry  land ;  but  when  the  E-gyp-tians  tried  to  do  the 
same,  they  were  all  drowned. 

Mo-ses  was  the  lead-er  of  the  chil-dren  of  Is-ra-el 
in  all  their  wan-der-ings  through  the  wil-der-ness 
to  the  pro-mised  land  for  for-ty  years  ;  and  at  last 
he  died  just  be-fore  they  reached  the  coun-try  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  hon-ey  which  had  been  pro- 
mised to  them  by  God. 

It  was  Mo-ses  who  re-ceived  the  two  ta-bles  of 
stone  from  God,  on  which  were  writ-ten  the  ten 
com-mand-ments,  which  I  trust  you  all  know 
well 
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JTHE  IN-DI-AN  MOTH-ER  AND  HER  CHILD. 

1  A  lady  liv-ing  far  out  in  the  back-woods  tells  the 
Tol-low-ing  sto-ry  of  a  poor  lu-di-an  squaw : — 

One  ex-treme-ly  cold,  win-try  day,  as  I  was  hud- 
dled with  my  lit-tle  ones  over  the  stove,  the  door 
vas  gent-ly  o-pened,  and  when  I  raised  my  head 
Iper-ceived  a  tall  In-di-an  wo-man  stand-ing  si-lent- 
ly  be-fore  me,  wrapped  in  a  large  blan-ket.  The 
mo-ment  she  caught  my  eye,  she  dropped  the  folds 
of  lier  cov-er-ing  from  a-round  her,  and  laid  at  my 
feet  a  poor  lit-tle  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
who  was  dy-ing. 

"  Pa-poose  die,"  she  said  mourn-ful-ly,  clasp-ing 
her  hands  a-gainst  her  breast,  and  look-ing  sad-ly 
down  on  her  dy-ing  child,  while  large  tears  trick-led 
down  her  dark  face.  "  White  squaw,  save  pa-poose 
— poor  In-di-an  wo-man  much  glad." 

Her  child  was  be-yond  all  hu-man  aid.  I  looked 
anx-ious-ly  upon  him,  but  knew  from  his  looks  that 
he  had  not  many  hours  to  live. 

"  Try  and  save  him  !  All  die  but  him."  (She 
held  up  five  of  her  fin-gers.)  "  Brought  him  all  the 
way  from  Mut-ton  Lake  upon  my  back  for  white 
squaw  to  cure." 

"  I  can-not  cure  him,  my  poor  friend.  He  is  in 
God's  care ;  in  a  few  hours  he  will  be  with  Him." 

The  child  was  seized   with    a   dread-ful   fit   of 
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cough-ing,  which  I  ex-pect-ed  every  mo-meut  would 
car-ry  off  the  poor  lit-tle  suf-fer-er. 

"  Pa-poose  die,"  mur-inured  the  poor  wo-man ; 
"  alone,  alone  !    No  pa-poose ;  the  moth-er  all  alone/' 

Bro-ken-heart-ed,  she  be-gan  to  roll  up  the  pool 
lad  ill  her  blan-ket.  I  got  her  some  food,  and 
begged  her  to  stay  and  rest  her-self ;  but  she  was 
too  much  dis-tressed  to  eat,  and  too  rest-less  t') 
re-main.  She  said  lit-tle,  but  her  face  ex-pressed 
the  keen-est  anguish.  She  took  up  her  mourn-ful 
load,  pressed  for  a  mo-ment  his  wast-ed,  burn-iug 
hand  in  hers,  and  left  the  room. 

Think  what  this  poor  wo-man's  love  must  have 
been  for  that  dy-ing  son,  when  she  car-ried  a  lad  of 
his  age  six  miles  through  the  deep  snow  upon  her 
back,  on  such  a  bit-ter  day,  in  the  hope  of  my  be-ing 
able  to  do  him  some  good.  Poor  heart-bro-ken 
moth-er !  what  can  re-pay  a  moth-er's  love  for  her 
chil-dren  ! — Mrs  Moodie. 


THE  FIRST  GRIEF. 

"  Oh  1  call  my  broth-er  back  to  me, 
I  can-not  play  alono  ; 
Tiic  sum-mer  comes  with  flower  and  bee— 
Where  is  my  broth-er  gono  ? 
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"  The  but-ter-fly  is  glanc-ing  bright 
A-cross  the  sun-beam's  track  ; 
I  care  not  now  to  chase  its  flight — 
Oh  !  call  my  broth-er  back. 

"  The  flowers  run  wild — the  flowers  we  sowed 
A-round  our  gar-den  tree  ; 
Our  vine  is  droop-ing  with  its  load — 
Oh  !  call  him  back  to  me. 

"  He  would  not  hear  my  voice,  fair  child  ! 
He  may  not  come  to  thee ; 
The  face  that  once  like  spring-time  smiled 
On  earth  no  more  thou  'it  see  ! 

"  A  rose's  brief,  bright  life  of  joy, 
Such  unto  him  was  giv-en  ; 
Go — thou  must  play  alone,  my  boy — 
Thy  broth-er  is  in  heav-en  ! 

"  And  has  he  left  the  buds  and  flowers, 
And  must  I  call  in  vain  ; 
And  through  the  long,  long  sum-mer  hours, 
Will  he  not  come  again  ? 

"  And  by  the  brook,  and  in  the  glade. 
Are  all  our  wan-der-ings  o'er  ? 
Oh  !  while  my  broth-er  with  me  played 
Would  I  had  loved  him  more  !  " 

— Mrs  Hemans. 
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THE  BOY  AND  HIS  DOG. 


A  lit-tle  boy,  of  the  name  of  Dar-wiH,  had  a 
beau-ti-ful  span-iel  dog,  which  was  call-cd  Ar-gus. 

The  boy  was  tak-en  ill,  and  after  a  few  days' 
sick-ness,  died,  and  the  dog,  who  seemed  to  mourn 
for  him  as  much  as  any  one,  fol-lowed  the  fam-i-ly 
to  the  grave. 

For  sev-er-al  days  the  dog  was  missed  from  the 
house  ;  but  at  length  he  re-turned,  and  after  look- 
ing a-round  as  if  in  search  of  sonic-thing,  he  went 
away. 

Apaln  he  re-turned  and  went  as  be-fore ;  and 
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what  is  very  sin-gu-lar,  the  fam-i-ly  missed  sev-er-al 
thino[s  that  be-longed  to  lit-tle  Dar-win. 

One  day  they  watched  the  dog  when  he  came 
back,  and  saw  him  take  his  young  mas-ter's  top,  and 
run  off  with  it  to-wards  the  grave- yard. 

On  fol-low-ing  the  dog  they  found,  in  a  hole 
which  he  had  scraped  in  the  grave,  a  cap,  a  pair  of 
shoes,  and  sev-er-al  toys. 

They  took  poor  Ar-gus  away,  and  shut  him  up 
at  home;  bat  he  re-fused  to  eat,  and" moaned  so 
dole-ful-ly  that  they  let  him  go.  As  soon  as  he 
was  free,  he  again  ran  oflf  to  the  grave,  and  there 
the  kind  lit-tle  an-i-raal  re-mained  till  he  died, 
mourn-ins  fur  his  lost  mas-ter. 


STO-RY  OF  A  SWAL-LOW. 

A  swal-low's  nest,  built  in  the  west  cor-ner  of  a 
win-dow  fac-ing  the  north,  was  so  much  soft-ened 
by  the  long-con-tin-ued  beat-ing  of  the  rain  a-gainst 
it,  that  it  be-came  too  weak  to  sup-port  its  bur-den, 
con-sist-ing  of  five  pret-ty  well-grown  swal-lows. 
At  length  the  nest  fell  into  the  low-er  corner  of  the 
win-dow,  leav-ing  the  young  swal-lows  ex-posed  to 
all  the  fu-ry  of  the  blast. 

To  save  the  lit-tle  crea-tures  from  an  un-time-ly 
death,  the  own-er  of  the  house  kind-ly  caused  a 
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cov-er-ing  to  be  thrown  over  them  till  the  storm 
was  past. 

When  it  had  gone  down,  the  sages  of  the  lit-tle 
flock  as-sem-bled,  flut-ter-ing  round  the  win-dow, 
and  hov-er-ing  about  over  the  cov-er-ing  of  the 
fall-en  nest.  As  soon  as  this  was  ob-served,  the 
cov-er-ing  was  re-raoved,  and  the  ut-most  joy  shown 
by  the  group  on  find-ing  the  young  ones  a-live  and 
un-hurt. 

Af-ter  feed-ing  them,  and  flut-ter-ing  about  for 
a  short  time,  the  swal-lows  ar-ranged  them-selves 
into  work-ing  or-der,  then  each  di-vi-sion  tak-ing  a 
sta-tion,  be-gan  stead-i-ly  to  work,  and  be-fore 
night-fall  they  had,  by  their  ex-er-tions,  quite  com- 
plet-ed  an  arched  can-o-py  over  the  young  brood 
in  the  cor-ner  where  they  lay,  and  thus  safe-ly  cov- 
ered them  in  from  the  se-vere  weath-er. 

From  the  time  which  it  took  the  whole  flock  to 
per-form  this  piece  of  build-ing,  it  was  clear  that 
the  young  ones  must  have  perished  of  cold  and 
hun-ger,  be-fore  any  sin-gle  pair  could  have  half 
done  the  job. 


LIT-TLE  THINGS. 

Lit-tle  drops  of  wa-ter, 
Lit-tle  grains  of  sand, 

Make  the  might-y  o-cean, 
And  the  beau-te-ous  land. 
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Thus  the  lit-tle  min-utes, 

Hum-ble  though  they  be, 
Make  the  might-y  ages 

Of  e-ter-ni-ty. 

Thus  our  lit-tle  er-rors 

Lead  the  soul  away, 
From  the  path  of  vir-tue, 

Oft  in  sin  to  stray. 

Lit-tle  deeds  of  kind-ness, 

Lit-tle  words  of  love, 
Make  on  earth  an  E-den, 

Like  the  heav-en  above. 


STO-RY  OF  DA-VID. 

A  short  time  ago  we  read  how  God  had  brought 
the  chil-dren  of  Is-ra-el  out  of  the  land  of  E-gypt  by 
the  hand  of  Mo-ses,  and  how  Mo-ses  led  them  through 
the  wil-der-ness  to  the  pro-mised  land.  Now  we  shall 
read  of  one  of  their  de-scend-ants  in  this  beau-ti-ful 
coun-try. 

Da-vid  was  the  young-est  son  of  Jes-se.  He  was 
a  shep-herd,  and  took  charge  of  his  fa-ther's  flocks. 
He  was  a  very  brave  lad ;  for  once,  while  he  was 
tend-ing  the  sheep,  there  came  a  lion  and  a  bear  and 
took  a  lamb  out  of  the  flock  ;  but  Da-vid  ran  after 
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them  and  killed  them  both.  He  was  a  very  sweet 
sing-er,  and  played  on  the  harp  also ;  and  many 
of  his  songs  have  come  down  to  us  as  the  "  Psalms 
ofDa-vid." 

Now  some  wick-ed  peo-ple  made  war  on  the  chil- 
dren of  Is-ra-el,  and  came  up  to  fight  them,  and 
a-mong  them  was  a  great  gi-ant,  named  Go-li-ath. 
This  gi-ant  de-fied  all  the  men  of  Is-ra-el,  and  want- 
ed one  of  them  to  come  out  and  fight  with  him  ; 
but  they  were  all  a-fraid.  So  the  two  ar-mies  were 
en-camped  op-po-site  each  oth-er,  and  every  day 
this  huge  gi-ant,  clothed  in  com-plete  ar-mour,  and 
with  a  great  sword  and  spear,  came  out  to  the  front 
and  re-pea<>ed  his  chal-lenge,  de-fy-ing  the  men  of 
Is-ra-el  and  their  God. 

Three  of  Da-vid's  broth-ers  had  gone  to  join  the 
ar-my ;  but  Da-vid  him-self  re-mained  at  home, 
tend-ing  his  flocks.  One  day,  how-ever,  his  fath-er 
want-ed  to  send  some  pro-vi-sions  to  his  broth-ers, 
and  so  he  told  Da-vid  to  take  them.  Da-vid  did 
80,  and  while  he  was  in  the  camp  this  gi-ant  Go-li-ath 
came  out  as  us-u-al,  cry-ing,  "  Wiio  will  come  out 
and  fight  with  me  ? "  When  Da-vid  saw  that  all 
the  men  ran  away  from  this  gi-ant,  he  was  an-gry, 
nnd  said,  "  Who  is  this  man,  that  he  should  dc-fy 
the  ar-mies  of  the  liv-ing  God?"  So  he  went  to 
the  king  and  asked  him  to  al-low  him  to  go  and 
light  the  gi-ant.  The  king  at  first  re-fused,  as 
Du-vid  was  but  a  mere  lad ;    but  at  length  he  iv- 
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greed,  and  gave  Da-vid  a  com-plete  suit  of  ar-niour. 
But  Da-vid  put  off  the  ar-mour,  and  took  his  staff 
in  his  hand,  and  a  few  smooth  stones  in  his  shep- 
herd's bag,  and  his  sling  in  the  oth-er  hand.  In 
this  way  he  ad-vanced  to  meet  Go-li-ath.  When  the 
gi-ant  saw  him,  he  laughed  a,t  him,  and  said,  "  Am 
I  a  dog,  that  thou  com-est  to  me  with  staves  ? "  And 
he  cursed  Da-vid. 

But  Da-vid  said,  "  Thou  com-est  to  me  with  a 
sword,  and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield ;  but  I 
come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the 
God  of  the  ar-mies  of  Is-ra-el,  whom  thou  hast  de- 
fied." And  Da-vid  put  a  stone  in  his  sling,  and 
smote  the  gi-ant  on  the  fore-head  and  killed  him. 
Then,  as  he  had  no  sword,  he  leapt  upon  the  huge 
car-case  of  the  gi-ant  and  drew  his  sword-out  of  the 
sheath  and  cut  off  his  head. 

At  this  the  men  of  Is-ra-el  took  heart,  and  the 
wick-ed  men  were  a-fraid  and  fled  ;  but  the  men  of 
Is-ra-el  pur-sued  them,  and  killed  a  great  num-ber 
of  them.  And  all  the  peo-ple  were  glad,  and  sang 
songs  in  hon-our  of  Da-vid ;  but  he  knew  who  it 
was  had  giv-en  him  strength,  and  he  praised  God 
for  it.  And,  after  some  time,  Da-vid  be-came  the 
king  of  Is-ra-el,  and  he  wrote  and  sang  so  many 
beau-ti-ful  psalms,  that  he  was  called  "  the  sweet 
sing-er  of  Is-ra-el." 
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THE  IN-DI-AN  WO-MAN  AND  THE  BEAR. 

Cour-age  and  pre-sence  of  mind  arc  qua-li-ties 
that  every  one  ought  to  try  and  pos-sess. 

An  In-di-an  wo-raan  was  once  re-turn-ing  home 
through  the  woods.  She  was  all  a-lone,  and  was 
anx-i-ous  to  get  home  be-fore  it  grew  dark,  for  there 
were  wolves  and  bears  in  the  woods  ;  and,  as  it  was 
spring-time,  when  the  bears  had  a-wak-encd  from 
their  long  win-ter  sleep,  she  knew  that  they  were 
very  fierce.  But  soon  a  rust-ling  in  the  leaves  and 
a  crash-ing  of  branch-es  told  her  that  some  an-i-nial 
was  ap-proach-ing. 

She  drew  out  a  long  knife,  which  she  was  for-tu- 
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nate  e-nough  to  have  with  her,  and  watched  for  the 
ex-pect-ed  en-e-my.  He  soon  ap-peared,  in  the  shape 
of  a  huge  black  bear ;  and,  see-ing  the  wo-man,  came 
for-ward  to  seize  her.  She,  with  great  pre-sence  of 
mind,  put  her  back  a-gainst  a  tree,  so  that  the  bear 
could  not  eas-i-ly  hug  her  and  squeeze  her  to  death, 
as  bears  gen-er-al-ly  do,  and,  hold-ing  her  knife  in 
front  of  her,  wait-ed  Bru-in's  ap-proach. 

The  bear  came  i^low-ly  on,  and  when  he  got  near 
the  wo-raan,  raised  hira-self  on  his  hind  legs  to  seize 
her  in  his  power-ful  fore-paws.  The  brave  wo-man 
never  lost  her  pre-sence  of  mind,  even  when  she 
saw  the  glar-ing  eyes  of  the  bear  be-fore  her  face, 
and  felt  his  hot  breath,  but  calin-ly  stood,  and  watch- 
ing her  chance,  she  plunged  the  knife  right  into  his 
heart  and  killed  him  at  once. 

If  she  had  at-tempt-ed  to  run  away,  the  bear 
would  soon  have  caught  her,  and  had  she  not  be- 
haved as  brave-ly  as  she  did,  there  is  lit-tle  doubt 
"mt  that  she  would  have  lost  her  life. 


STO-RY  OF  A  BEAR. 

In  one  of  the  new  set-tle-ments  in  the  back 
coun-try,  some  hunt-ers  went  out  in  chase  of  some 
bears  that  had  com-mit-ted  great  hav-oc  a-mong 
their  fields.     After  an  ex-cit-ing  chase,  they  killed 
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two  bears.  With  one  of  these  bears  were  two  young 
cubs.  They  were  quite  small,  just  like  fat  young 
pup-pies,  with  black  hair  and  thick,  dum-sy  look-ing 
paws.  The  hunt-ers  caught  the  lit-tle  cubs  when 
their  moth-er  was  shot,  and  brought  them  home. 

One  of  these  cubs  was  a  very  play-ful  lit-tle  fel- 
low, and  was  called  Jack  by  the  son  of  one  of  the 
hunt-ers.  He  soon  be-came  quite  tame,  and  fol- 
lowed his  nias-ter  about.  He  was  very  fond  of 
su-gar  and  fruit,  and  got  into  many  a  scrape  try- 
ing to  get  them  when  he  ought  not  to  have  done 
80,  just  like  some  naugh-ty  boys  do. 

Jack  fol-lowed  his  mas-ter  to  school,  and  used  to 
play  about  in  the  woods  till  school  was  over,  and 
then  he  was  al-ways  sure  of  a  good  sup-ply  of  ap-ples, 
and  cakes,  and  ma-ple  su-gar.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren were  a-fraid  of  Jack  at  first,  but  as  he  was  a 
play-ful  fel-low,  never  hurt-ing  any  of  them,  they 
soon  be-gan  to  like  him,  and  he  be-came  a  gen-er-al 
fa-vour-ite. 

He  knew  as  well  as  any  of  them  where  the  good 
things  were,  and  if  he  was  not  helped,  he  some-times 
helped  him-self.  He  en-joyed  a  gam-bol  and  fro-lic 
with  the  dogs  too,  but  as  he  was  heav-ier  than  they 
were,  though  not  so  ac-tive,  they  liked  to  keep  away 
from  too  close  quar-tcrs  with  Jack. 

One  day  poor  Jack  was  missed,  and  great  was 
the  fior-row  of  the  whole  school.  Search  was  made 
for  him  every-wherc,    but  with-out   suc-cess,  and 
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it  was  sup-posed  that  he  had  met  some  of  his 
friends  in  the  woods,  and  had  gone  away  with 
them. 

Well,  by  and  by  the  boys  and  girls  grew  up  to 
be  men  and  wo-men,  and  the  old  school-mas-ter 
died,  and  poor  Jack  was  quite  for-got-ten,  until  one 
day,  when  a  new  set  of  chil-dren  and  a  new  mas-ter 
were  in  the  same  school-house,  in  walked  a  great 
black  bear. 

Such  a  hur-ry-scur-ry  and  such  a  scrara-bling 
never  was  seen.  Every  one  tried  to  run  away,  out 
of  the  win-dows,  out  of  the  doors,  under  the  desks ; 
and  all  were  dread-ful-ly  fright-ened.  But  the 
bear  marched  cool-ly  in  and  seat-ed  him-self  be-fore 
the  fire,  look-ing  round  as  pleased  as  pos-si-ble. 

See-ing  the  bags  and  bas-kets  hang-ing  on  the 
pegs,  he  start-ed  up,  raised  him-self  on  his  hind- 
legs,  and  helped  him-self  to  all  that  was  good  in 
them,  ap-ples  and  ma-ple  su-gar,  but  did  not  at- 
tempt to  harm  any  per-son. 

Hav-ing  sat-is-fied  him-self,  he  walked  out  again 
quite  lei-sure-ly.  By  this  time  a  gen-er-al  al-arm 
had  been  raised,  and  all  the  young  men  start-ed  in 
pur-suit.  As  the  bear  did  not  at-tempt  to  run,  he 
was  soon  come  up  with  and  shot.  But  what  was 
the  sor-row  and  sur-prise  when  it  was  found  that 
thb  Dear  was  no  oth-er  than  their  old  friend  Jack, 
who  had  come  bade  to  pay  them  a  vis-it. 

They  knew  it  was  Jack  by  some  marks  on  his 
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skin,  and  that  ac-couut-ed  for  his  be-ing  so  qai-et. 
He  also  had  known  the  old  school-house  again,  but 
the  poor  fel-low  did  not  know  that  his  old  play- 
mates weie  gone. 


MY  FATH-EJR  'S  AT  THE  HELM." 

The  curl-ing  wavea  with  aw-ful  roar 
A  lit-tlo  boat  os-sailcd  ; 
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And  pal-lid  fear's  dis-tract-ing  power 
O'er  all  on  board  pre-vail'd. 

Save  one,  the  cap-tain's  dar-ling  child, 
Who  stead-fast  viewed  the  storm, 

And  cheer-ful,  with  com-pos-ure  smiled 
At  dan-ger's  threat-en-ing  form. 

"  Why  sport'st  thou  thus,"  a  sea-man  cried, 

"  While  ter-rors  over-whelm  ? " 
"  Why  should  I  fear  ? "  the  boy  rerplied, 

"  My  fath-er  's  at  the  helm  !  " 

So  when  our  world  by  all  is  reft. 

Our  earth-ly  help-er  gone. 
We  still  have  one  true  an-chor  left, 

God  helps,  and  He  alone. 

Then  turn  to  Him,  'mid  sor-rows  wild, 
When  wants  and  woes  o'er-whelm  ; 

Ee-mem-ber-ing,  like  the  fear-less  child, 
Our  Fath-er 's  at  the  helm. 


SPEING. 


Eob-ert  and  Fan-ny  had  each  a  lit-tle  plot  of 
ground  for  a  gar-den.  They  were  very  fond  of 
dig-ging  in  these  gar-dens,  but  were  gen-er-ally  too 
ini-pa-tient  to  wait  till  the  flowers  and  plants  grew 
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up.  Fan-ny  would  dig  up  her  flowers  half-a-dozen 
times  to  see  if  they  had  be-gun  to  grow,  so  you 
may  eas-i-ly  think  they  did  not  grow  very  fast. 

One  year  their  papa  pro-mised  to  give  them 
seeds  and  roots  to  plant  in  their  gar-dens,  but  only 
on  one  con-di-tion,  that  when  they  had  once  plant-ed 
them  they  should  not  touch  them  again. 

"  Have  you  brought  the  seeds,  papa  ?  I  am  sure 
it  is  fine  e-nough  to  begin  to  gar-den  now,"  said 
Rob-ert,  one  even-ing. 

"  Have  pa-tience,  my  boy.  Look  at  the  ground, 
it  is  still  hard  in  some  pla-ces,  and  al-though  the 
snow  is  all  gone,  yet  the  frost  is  not  quite  out  of 
the  earth,  and  the  earth  is  too  cold  yet  for  any-thing 
to  grow." 

Poor  Fan-ny  had  fal-len  ill,  and  was  not  able  to 
come  to  her  papa  to  ask  him.  She  had  to  lie  in 
bed  for  a  long  time,  and  the  time  for  plant-iiig  the 
seed  was  past  be-fore  she  was  able  to  come  out  of 
her  room  again . 

Stor-my  March  was  past,  and  A-pril  showers 
had  tak-en  all  the  snow  away,  and  had  be-gun  to 
make  every-thing  look  fresh  and  bright  again,  when 
the  long-looked-for  seeds  were  brought. 

"  How  gay  my  gar-den  will  be  !  "  said  Rob-ert : 
"  but  what  will  poor  Fan-ny  do  for  hers  » " 

Thought-ful  for  his  lit-tlo  sick  sister,  Rob-ert  at 
onco  set  about  ar-rang-iug  Fan-ny's  gar-den  be-fore 
he  ever  touched   his   own,  think-ing  in   his  own 
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mind  how  pleased  she  would  be  when  she  would  be 
able  to  be  out  again,  and  what  a  sur-prise  it  would 
be.  So  he  plant-ed  bal-sams,  and  mign-on-ette,  and 
morn-ing  glo-ries,  and  some  fine  tu-lip  roots  his 
papa  had  gi-ven  him  in  Fan-ny's  gar-den,  and  took 
good  care  to  weed  them  all  care-ful-ly. 

Then  he  dug  up  his  own,  and  plant-ed  it  also 
very  nice-ly.  Every  day  he  came  to  in-spect  it  to 
see  if  any-thing  had  be-gun  to  grow  up,  and  soon 
he  was  re-ward-ed  by  see-ing  the  lit-tle  tiny  green 
heads  of  the  flowers  peep-ing  up  over  the  ground. 

The  mer-ry  month  of  May  now  came  on  with  its 
warm  sun-shine,  and  every-thing  seemed  to  start 
into  life,  and  to  shoot  up  as  if  to  wel-come  the 
cheer-ing  sun.  At  last  Fan-ny  was  al-lowed  to  come 
down  stairs,  and  then  to  be  wheeled  out  in  the 
bright  sun-shine.  When  she  came  up  to  her  lit-tle 
garden,  and  saw  what  Eob-ert  had  done  for  her,  she 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  kissed  him, 
"Good,  good,  kind  Eob-ert,"  said  Fan-ny,  and  these 
words  re-paid  Eob-ert  a  thou-sand  times  for  all  his 
la-bour. 
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MAY  SONG. 

A  mer-ry  lit-tle  maid-en, 

In  the  raer-ry  month  of  May, 

Came  trip-ping  o'er  the  mead-ow, 
As  she  sang  this  mer-ry  lay  : 

"  I  'm  a  mer-ry  lit-tle  maid-en, 
My  heart  is  light  and  gay, 

And  I  love  the  sun-ny  weath-cr, 
lu  the  mer-ry  month  of  May. 

*'  I  love  the  pret-ty  lamb-kins, 
That  so  gai-ly  sj)ort  and  play, 

And  make  such  frolic  gam-bols, 
In  the  mer-ry  month  of  May. 
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"  I  love  the  lit-tle  bird-ies, 

That  sit  upon  the  spray, 
And  sing  me  such  a  blithe  song, 

In  the  mer-ry  month  of  May. 

"  1  love  my  lit-tle  sis-ters, 

And  ray  broth-ers  every  day, 
But  I  seem  to  love  them  bet-ter 

In  the  mer-ry  month  of  May," 


SUM-MER 


On  a  beau-ti-ful  warm  sum-mer  day,  a  mer-ry 
par-ty  set  out  for  a  pic-nic  in  the  woods.  Every- 
thing seemed  gay  and  hap-py.  The  sun  shone 
bright,  and  the  birds  sung,  and  the  lit-tle  squir-rels 
hopped  about  as  if  they  were  bent  on  hav-ing  a 
pic-nic  too. 

There  was  more  than  two  dozen  of  them,  boys 
and  girls,  the  boys  car-ry-ing  the  bas-kets  with  all 
the  good  things  for  the  feast,  and  the  girls  chat-ting 
about  all  the  won-der-ful  things  that  were  in  the 
bas-kets,  and  the  fine  fun  they  were  all  to  have 
when  they  got  to  Ear-mer  Jones'  grove.  Amy 
Jones  was  to  mfeet  them  there,  and  her  broth-er 
Tom  had  pro-raised  to  put  up  a  big  swing,  and 
there  were  to  be  bats  and  balls  for  the  boys. 
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Many  times  the  girls  had  to  check  the  boys  for 
ca-per-ing  about  with  their  pre-cious  bas-kets. 

"Now,  Tom,  miud  what  you  are  about.  Oh, 
what  a  dread-ful  boy  you  are !  You  have  fal-len 
down  and  brok-en  all  these  nice  fruit  tarts  mam-ma 
put  in  so  se-cure-ly.  You  must  give  me  the  bas- 
ket,'' said  Tom's  sis-ter  Ka-ty. 

But  Tom  pro-mised  to  be-have  bet-ter,  and  so 
they  at  last  got  to  the  grove  with- out  any  very 
ser-i-ous  mis-haps.  They  were  all  soon  bus-i-ly  em- 
ployed un-pack-ing  and  ar-rang-ing  every-thing. 
They  found  such  a  de-light-ful  smooth  grass  plot, 
where  they  could  have  a  view  over  the  riv-er  and 
the  rap-ids,  and  see  the  rafts  go-ing  over  them  with 
the  men  shout-ing  as  they  plunged  into  the  foam- 
ing waves. 

The  lit-tle  girls  and  the  boys  were  sent  off  to  play, 
while  the  big-ger  girls  set  out  their  coun-try  table. 
They  did  not  like  this  much,  and  the  boys  were 
aux-i-ous  to  see  what  there  was  ;  but  Far-mer  Jones 
came  up  and  told  them  they  should  o-bey  the  big 
girls,  and  so  they  all  went  off,  and  to  judge  from  the 
shout-ing  and  laugh-ing,  they  must  have  been  very 

jol-ly. 

All  was  rea-dy,  and  each  one  sat  down.  The  boys 
had  now  learnt  to  be-Iiave,  al-though  at  first  they 
were  just  like  young  colts  let  loose  in  the  field.  But 
now  they  wait-ed  on  the  girls  first,  and  then  did 
good  ju»-tice  to  all  the  good  things  thcui-selves. 
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Pies  and  tarts,  cakes  and  ap-ples  were  de-mol-ished 
at  a  great  rate,  and  Far-mer  Jones  had  sent  them 
new  milk  and  lem-on-ade,  and  they  were  as  hap-py 
as  could  be. 

Off  they  went  again  for  games  ;  they  had  blind- 
man's  buff  and  ball,  and  the  boys  swung  the  girls, 
and  they  had  hunt  the  sUp-per,  and  all  sorts  of 
games.  They  did  not  go  near  the  riv-er  though* 
as  it  was  very  dan-ger-ous  on  ac-count  of  the  fierce 
ra-pids. 

All  went  on  well,  till  one  naugh-ty  boy,  Har-ry 
Thom-son,  who  would  go  bird-nest-ing,  got  up  in  a 
tree,  and  as  he  was  get-ting  down,  with  a  poor  lit-tle 
bird's  nest,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground 
and  sprained  his  an-cle.  His  cries  soon  brought 
the  oth-ers  round,  and  they  were  a-fraid  he  was  very 
much  hurt,  and  sent  for  Far-mer  Jones.  He  car-ried 
Har-ry  to  the  house,  and  after  suf-fer-ing  a  great 
deal  of  pain,  Mas-ter  Har-ry  had  to  be  sent  home  in 
a  wag-gon.  It  was  a  good  les-son  to  him  not  to 
dis-turb  the  poor  lit-tle  birds,  and  he  never  tried  it 
again. 

The  oth-er  boys  and  girls  were  as  good  as  pos-si- 
ble,  and  went  home  hap-py,  and  I  can  tell  you  they 
all  slept  sound-ly  that  night.  They  often  talk  now 
about  the  jol-ly  pic-nic  at  Far-mer  Jones'  grove,  and 
."  Don't  you  re-mem-ber  this,"  and  *'  Didn't  I  do  it 
nice-ly  at  the  grove  pic-nic?"  is  al-ways  on  their 
tonjjues. 
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THE  POND  AND  THE  BROOK. 

"  Neigh-bour  Brook,"  said  the  Pond  one  day, 
"  Why  do  you  flow  so  fast  away  ? 
Sul-try  June  is  hast-en-ing  on, — 
Then  your  wa-ter  will  be  gone." 

"  Nay,  my  friend,"  the  Brook  re-plied, 
"  Do  not  thus  my  con-duct  chide  • 
Sliall  I  ra-ther  hoard  than  give  ? 
Bet-ter  die  than  use-less  live." 

Sum-mer  came,  and  blaz-ing  June 
Dried  the  sel-fish  Pond  full  soon  : 
Not  a  sin-gle  trace  was  seen 
Where  it  had  so  late-ly  beea 

But  the  Brook,  it  free-ly  flowed 
Swift  a-long  its  peb-bly  road  ; 
And  the  pret-ty  flowers  a-round 
Loved  to  hear  its  hap-py  sound. 


AU-TUMN. 


•'  I  wish  din-ner  was  rea-dy,"  said  E-dith  ;  "  I'm 
very  hun-gry." 

"  Oh,  we  sliall  not  have  din-ner  this  great  while 
yet,  I  sup-pose,"  said  Mniy. 
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"  Well,  tell  me  a  sto-ry  then,  will  you?"  said  E-dith. 

"  What  would  you  like  to  hear  ? "  said  Mary. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  E-dith.  "  Some-thing 
about  au-tumn." 

"  Well,  then,  I  '11  tell  you  about — about  a  hun- 
gry squir-rel.  There  was  once  a  squir-rel  on  the 
very  top  of  a  su-gar-ma-ple  tree." 

"  Was  he  a  striped  squir-rel  ? "  said  E-dith. 

"  No,  I  think  he  was  a  gray  one,  with  a  long 
bush-y  tail,  and  eyes  as  bright  as  fire-flies." 

"  But  what  was  he  do-ing  on  the  top  of  the  tree  ?" 
said  E-dith.  "  Be-cause  his  nest  must  have  been 
down  in  some  hole." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Ma-ry  ;  "  but  he  went  up  there 
to  look  about.  Do  you  sup-pose  squir-rels  never 
want  to  know  what  is  go-ing  on  in  the  world  ?  You 
see  they  work  and  work  in  some  hole  for  ever  so 
long,  and  then  they  take  a  lit-tle  jour-ney  for  plea- 
sure, up  to  the  top  of  a  tree.  There  was  not  much 
to  be  seen  that  day,  how-ever ;  only  an  old  wo- 
man go-ing  to  mar-ket  with  a  load  of  tur-nips,  and 
a  corn-field  full  of  pump-kins,  and  two  chick-ens 
fight-ing  in  a  barn-yard." 

"  What  were  they  fight-ing  about  ?  "  said  E-dith. 

"  Oh,  about  their  din-ner,"  said  Mary.  "  One  of 
them  had  found  a  lit-tle  cat-er-pill-ar,  and  the  oth-er 
want-ed  it.  So  there  was  not  much  for  the  squir- 
rel to  see ;  but  the  sky  was  very  blue,  and  the 
corn-fields  looked  very  yel-low,  and  the  squir-rel 
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thought  he  would  go  and  try  the  corn  some  day. 
And  after  he  had  stayed  up  there  a  long  while,  he 
be-gan  to  feel  hun-gry,  which  was  quite  nat-u-ral ; 
but  there  was  not  a  thing  for  him  to  eat  near-er 
than  the  corn-field,  and  that  was  two  miles  off." 

"  Why  didn't  he  get  some  nuts  ? "  said  Edith. 

"  Be-cause  he  was  up  in  a  ma-ple  tree,  and  the 
next  was  a  ma-ple,  and  the  next  was  a  chest-nut, 
but  there  had  not  been  any  frost  to  open  the  skins. 
So  the  squir-rel  pan  down  to  the  ground  and  looked 
about,  but  he  didn't  see  his  din-ner  any-where ;  so 
he  thought  to  him-self  he  might  as  well  take  a  walk 
and  look  after  it.  When  he  had  passed  quite  a 
num-ber  of  trees  he  came  to  an  oak,  and  on  the  oak 
there  were  beau-ti-ful  lit-tle  green  a-coms  in  brown 
cups  ;  but  the  squir-rel  thought  they  were  not  good 
e-nough  for  him,  so  he  went  on.  By  and  by  he 
came  to  the  road,  but  there  he  had  a  great  many 
frights,  and  wished  him-self  back  in  the  woods 
again  :  for  when-ever  a  wag-gon  came  a-loiig  he 
had  to  run  and  hide  under  the  fence,  and  if  there 
was  a  big  dog  be-hind  the  wag-gon,  the  squir-rel  felt 
sure  that  he  should  be  found  out.  At  last  he  saw 
a  big  long  green  thing  ly-ing  just  in  the  mid-die 
of  the  road  :  and,  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump,  the 
8quir-rel  went  up  to  it,  and  found  it  was  a  bcau-ti- 
ful  ear  of  green  corn.  So  then  he  liad  a  fine  din-ner 
and  some-thing  for  sup-per  be-sides.  Why,  E-dith, 
what  are  you  about  ? " 
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For  E-dith  had  got  as  tired  with  the  squir-rel's 
long  walk  as  he  must  have  been  him-self ;  and  now 
her  head  went  nod-ding  for-ward,  and  she  al-most 
fell  into  the  fire.  I  hope  you  are  not  so  tired  of  it. 
^Miss  Wetherell. 


AU-TUMN. 

Gold-en  au-tumn  conies  again, 
With  its  storms  of  wind  and  rain, 
With  its  fields  of  yel-low  grain. 
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Gifts  for  man  and  bird  and  brute, 
In  its  wealth  of  lus-cious  fruit, 
In  its  store  of  pre-cious  root. 

Trees  bend  down  with  plum  and  pear, 

Ros-y  ap-ples  scent  the  air, 
Nuts  are  rip-en-ing  every- where. 

Through  the  lanes  where  "  bird-weed  "  weaves 
Grace-ful  wreaths  of  clus-ter-ing  leaves, 
Hence  the  reap-ers  bear  the  sheaves. 

Sing-ing  loud  their  har-vest  song, 
In  their  heart-y,  rus-tic  tongue — 
Sing-iug  gai-ly,  old  and  young. 

Sing-ing  loud  be-side  the  wain, 
With  its  load  of  burst-ing  grain. 
Drop-ping  all  along  the  lana 

Mice  and  ant  and  squir-rel  fill 
Now  their  gar-ners  at  their  will, 
Only  drones  need  hun-ger  still. 

Though  the  sum-mer  flow-crs  are  dead, 
Still  the  pop-])y  rears  its  head, 
Flaunt-iiig  gai-ly  all  in  red. 

Still  the  fox-glove's  crim-son  bell. 
And  the  fern-lcavos  in  the  dell, 
Au-tumn's  part-ing  boau-ty  telL 
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Pui-ple  sun-sets,  crim-son  leaves, 
Fruit  and  flowers  and  gold-en  sheaves, 
Au-tumn  gives  us  ere  she  leaves. 

— Mrs  Hautrey. 


WIN-TEE. 

Two  lit-tle  girls  had  just  re-tired  to  bed  on  that 
very  im-por-tant  night,  Christ-mas  Eve.  They 
had  been  bus-y  mak-ing  pre-sents  for  all  their 
friends,  but  what  had  pleased  them  most  of  all  was 
that  they  had  helped  to  knit  some  stock-ings  for 
some  poor  neigh-bour's  chil-dren.  So  as  they  tried 
to  go  to  sleep  they  chat-ted  away. 

"  What  would  you  like  to  find  in  your  stoek-ing 
to-mor-row,"  said  Mary,  "  if  you  could  choose  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  E-dith.  "  I  think  my 
stock-ing  would  be  rath-er  fun-ny  if  I  had  to  fill  it. 
Let  me  see — first  I  should  put  in  a  pret-ty  white 
kit-ty." 

"  No,  you  wouldn't,"  said  Mary. 

"  Yes,  I  should.  A  cat,  and  a  bunch  of  flowers, 
and  a  book — no,  two  books,  or  three — and  a  new 
par-a-sol,  because  mine  has  not  been  very  good  since 
it  was  run  over." 

"  Well,  I  think  you  would  have  a  queer  stock-ing," 
said  Mary.     "  It  wouldn't  be  half  so  good  as  mine. 
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I  should  put  in  books  too — a  great  many  ;  but  then 
they  should  be  large,  splen-did  books,  with  fine 
en-grav-ings,  full  of  them,  and  very  in-ter-est-ing, 
and  bound  in  all  sorts  of  dif-fer-ent  ways.  And 
then,  let  me  think — I  might,  if  there  was  any  room 
after  I  had  books  e-nough — yes,  I  would  put  in  a 
box  of  chess-men,  and  some  new  mu-sio,  and  a 
watch/' 

"  Then,  you  wouldn't  have  any  su-gar  plums  ? " 
said  E-dith. 

"  Yes ;  I  would  shake  them  down  a-mong  the 
oth-er  things — burnt  al-monds  and  car-ra-way  com- 
fits and  rose-drops." 

And  so  they  both  fell  a-sleep  and  dreamt  of  thia 
very  grand  stock-ing. 

Cbrist-mas  mom-ing  is  al-ways  very  late  in  com- 
ing, and  this  one  was  no  ex-cep-tion  to  the  rule. 
Thou-sauds  of  young  peo-ple  thought  the  sun  never 
would  rise,  and  won-dered  if  it  ever  would  be  light 
again. 

"  Mer-ry  Christ-mas,  Mary  ! "  came  out  of  the 
dark-ness  on  one  side  of  the  bed. 

And  "  mer-ry  Christ-mas,  E-dith ! "  from  the 
dark-ness  on  the  oth-er. 

"  Is  it  al-most  time  to  get  up  ? "  said  E-dith. 

"  Why,  no  ;  you  can't  see  your  hand  yet." 

"Itlooksquitelightoutof  the  win-dow,"  said  E-ditk 

"  I  think  it  looks  quite  durk,"  said  Mary.  "  I  can 
•ee  the  stars.     Now,  E-dith,  I'll  tell  you  what  wc 
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will  do.  You  know  the  stock-ings  are  on  the  bed- 
posts just  here  by  our  heads." 

E-dith  gave  a  lit-tle  wrig-gle  un-der  the  blan-kets, 
ex-pres-sive  of  her  be-lief  in  the  fact. 

*'  Well,"  said  Mary,  "  I'll  stretch  out  my  hand 
and  feel  my  stock-ing,  and  you  stretch  out  your 
hand  and  feel  yours  ;  and  then  we'll  try  and  guess 
what  we  have  touched.  Now,  E-dith,  you  must  just 
take  one  feel," 

"  Take  care,  or  you  will  fall  out  of  bed — I  have 
felt  mine?" 

"  So  have  I ! "  said  E-dith,  hud-dling  down  out 
of  the  cold  air.     "  I  felt  the  cat !  " 

"  Non-sense  ! "  said  Mary,  "  How  long  do  you 
think  a  cat  would  re-main  still  in  your  stock-ing 
and  ne-ver  mew  nor  move  ?  It  could  not  be  a  cat, 
but  it  might  be  some-thing  else.  I  felt  some-thing 
sharp  in  my  stock-ing," 

"  What  did  it  feel  like  ?  said  E-dith. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mary,  "  that 's  the  very 
thing.  It  was  per-haps  a  book,  or  a  box,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind." 

Then  they  both  jumped  up,  and  go-ing  soft-ly  on 
tip-toe  into  their  aunt's  room,  E-dith  laid  a  pin- 
cush-ion  on  the  ta-ble,  and  set  the  lit-tle  bas-ket  of 
su-gar-plums  close  by  ;  and  Mary  placed  there  a 
guard-chain  she  had  made  for  her  un-cle,  and  a 
pret-ty  silk  bag  for  her  aunt,  and  then  they  ran 
back  again. 
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It  would  be  too  much  to  de-scribe  all  tliat  the 
stock-ings  held :  E-dith's  cat  turned  out  to  be  a 
pret-ty  lit-tle  fur  muff-ler,  and  Mary  had  one  like 
it.  The  box  was  the  very  box  of  chess-men  which 
Mary  said  she  would  put  in  her  stock-ing  ;  and  the 
men  them-selves  were  pret-ti-ly  carved  out  of  red 
i-vor-y  and  white. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  of  all  that  hap-py 
Christ-mas-day,  and  how  pleased  the  lit-tle  girls 
were  at  giv-ing  away  their  Christ-mas  boxes  to  the 
poor  peo-ple.  Their  aunt  had  pro- cured  a  quan-ti-ty 
of  warm  clothes  be-sides  the  stock-uigs,  and  every 
one  was  made  as  hap-py  as  they  ought  to  be  on  that 
glo-ri-ous  day  when  Je-sus  Christ  was  born  into  the 
world. — Miss  Wetherell. 


THE  BEG-GAR-MAN. 

A-round  the  fire,  one  wiu-try  night, 
The  far-mer's  ros-y  chil-dren  sat ; 

The  fag-got  lent  its  blaz-ing  light, 

And  jokes  went  round  and  care-less  chat. 

When,  hark  I  a  gen-tle  hand  they  hciir 
Low  tap-ping  at  the  bolt-ed  door  ; 

Auil  tlnis,  to  gain  their  will-iug  car, 
A  fee-blo  voice  was  heard  t'  im-plorc  :— 
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"  Cold  blows  the  blast  a-cross  the  moor ; 

The  sleet  drives  hiss-ing  in  the  wind  ; 
The  toil-some  moun-taiu  lies  be-fore  ; 

A  drea-ry  tree-less  waste  be-hind. 

"  My  eyes  are  weak  and  dim  with  age  ; 

No  road,  no  path,  can  I  des-cry  ; 
And  these  poor  rags  ill  stand  the  rao^e 

Of  such  a  keen  in-cle-ment  sky. 

"  So  faint  I  am — these  tot-ter-ing  feet 
No  more  my  fee-ble  frame  can  bear, 
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My  sink-ing  heart  for-gets  to  beat, 

Aiid  diift-ing  snows  my  tomb  pre -pare. 

"  0-pen  your  hos-pi-ta-ble  door, 

And  shield  me  from  the  bit-ing  blast ; 

Cold,  cold  it  blows  a-cross  the  moor, 
The  wea-ry  moor  that  I  have  pass'd  !  " 

With  has-ty  steps  the  far-mer  ran. 
And  close  be-side  the  fire  they  place 

The  poor  half-froz-en  beg-gar-man. 
With  shak-ing  limbs  and  pal-lid  face. 

The  lit-tle  chil-dren  flock-ing  came 

And  warmed  his  stifl"'-niug  hands  in  theirs  ; 

And  bus-i-ly  the  good  old  dame 
A  com-fort-able  mess  pre-pares. 

Their  kind-ness  cheer'd  his  droop-ing  soul ; 

And  slow-ly  down  his  wrin-kkd  cheek 
The  big  round  tear  was  seen  to  roll, 

And  told  the  thanks  he  could  not  speak. 

The  chil-dren,  too,  be-gan  to  sigh, 
And  all  their  mer-ry  chat  was  o'er, 

And  yet  they  felt,  they  knew  not  why. 
Mure  glad  than  they  had  been  be- fore, 

— Aikin. 
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